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Rancor and bigotry, racial animosities and intoler- 
ance are more dangerous than any external force 
because they undermine the very foundations of 
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The Best Articles On The Negro In The Nation’s Press 


Even filibusters have failed to choke back the flood 
tide of tolerance, for the American conscience 
refuses to die in Congressional committees 


THE REPORT THAT STIRRED 
AMERICA’S CONSCIENCE 


BY WILLIAM L. WHITE 
Reprinted from This Week 


HREE short years ago last Octo- 

ber the President’s Committee on 

Civil Rights made public its re- 
port. What they released was not 
only the most controversial domestic 
document since the war's end but pos- 
sibly, in its after-effects, the most far 
reaching. 

Yet these were not at first visible. 
There was first only a numbing jar, 
as editorial writers and_ politicians 
digested its text. Then followed con- 
siderable public acclaim, most of it 
sincere, some of it lip service. But 
among that group of practical politi- 
cians which did not care for the prin- 
ciples it outlined, there was consider- 
able quiet glee. 


WILLIAM L. WHITE is on the board 
of directors of the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union as well as author of Lost 
Boundaries and roving editor of The Read- 
er's Digest. 
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Because here, as they saw it, was 
another instance of Harry Truman’s 
almost fabulous ineptitude. Why had 
such a committee ever been ap- 
pointed? It developed.that the idea 
had first been sold him by the Na- 
tional Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, the Ameri- 
can Jewish Congress, and an appar- 
ently harmless group of do-good-ers 
and intellectuals centered around 
something called the American Civil 
Liberties Union. Harry must have 
listened politely and then, because 
people like this are not entirely with- 
out influence, had got rid of them by 
agreeing to appoint a committee 
which some day would issue an ideal- 
istic report. 

Well poor Harry! Because this 
crowd had not only gone off the Uto- 
pian deep end, as you might expect, 
but had even recommended legisla- 
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tion with long, sharp white teeth. 
They had thus dumped in his lap 
every kind of hot potato known to 
American politics. 

Worst of all, he had appointed this 
committee, so he couldn’t side-step 
now. If he tried to bow out, power- 
ful voting minorities in northern 
cities would feel they were double- 
crossed. If he tried to go through 
with it, this would infuriate even 
more powerful majorities in the 
South. So poor Harry! It was almost 
sad, 

For a while it seemed the un- 
friendly politicians were right. The 
Civil Rights issue split the Demo- 
cratic party wide open at its Philadel- 
phia convention in 1948. No one can 
argue that this issue elected Truman, 
for he failed to carry New York, 
where the issue was most popular. 
But certainly it did not defeat him, 
for he won in spite of the Dixiecrat 
bolt. 

Since then advances in Civil Rights 
have not been spectacular, for the ma- 
jor legislation recommended by that 
report has been bottled up in Con- 
gressional committees, with chances 
for its passage in the 82nd Congress 
not much rosier than they were in 
the 80th or 81st. 

The Civil Rights Report has, how- 
ever, stirred the conscience of the 
country, quite aside from partisan 
politics. It has influenced the think- 
ing of Federal judges and administra- 
tive boards, of governors and state 
legislators, of every group ranging 
from medical associations to college 
fraternities, with the result that the 
American Civil Liberties Union can 


_where they like. 


chart a greater advance during those 
three brief years than the country has 
made in any decade since the Civil 
War. 

As early as July, 1948, the Presi- 
dent banned discrimination in gov- 
ernment service, and the following 
November a collector of internal rev- 
enue in Alabama who didn’t think 
the executive order really meant it 
lost his job. 

This year the Senate knocked segre- 
gation out of the dratt bill and the 
Army ended its quotas for Negro en- 
listments. 

In June of this year the Supreme 
Court ruled that it was unconstitu- 
tional to force a Negro student to 
sit apart from his classmates, or to 
attend a segregated school inferior to 
that provided for white students. 
Likewise in 1950 on the West Coast 
a court of appeals ruled that the an- 
cient and trouble-making California 
statute curbing alien ownership of 
land violates both the United States 
Constitution and the United Nations 
Charter. 

In 1949 a Federal court of appeals 
ruled that bus companies in inter- 
state commerce could not segregate 
passengers, whereupon a Kentucky 
bus operator in May of 1950 gave 
$1,500 damages to a Negro woman 
ejected from such a bus. 

Even in the Deep South, Negroes 
in railway diners no longer need wait 
until white passengers are served, but 
now come in and sit down when and 
This is in obedi- 
ence to a Supreme Court decision 
made only last June. And in July a 
Federal judge ruled that St. Louis 
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could not segregate Negroes in its 
public swimming pools. Then in 
October the Supreme Court was back 
again, reversing a Florida supreme 
court decision which segregated Ne- 
groes on public golf courses, and or- 
dering the University of Maryland to 
admit Negroes to nurses’ training. 

Also this year a Federal court 
cracked down simultaneously on a 
railroad and a labor union. Southern 
unions have insisted that only whites 
may serve in the highly paid jobs of 
railway engineers and firemen. A 
court found both the Gulf, Mobile 
and Ohio Railroad and the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and En- 
gineers guilty of discrimination, and 
gave damages to Negroes who had 
been excluded. 

Turning from Federal government 
to the states, we can choose from a 
host of measures, all stemming from 
that awakening of the American con- 
science by the Civil Rights Report. 

In 1947 New Jersey ended segre- 
gation in all public schools and in her 
National Guard. 

The following year New York 
State, which had had a Law Against 
Discrimination in employment two 
years before the Civil Rights Report, 
outlawed discrimination in all col- 
leges and universities, and by 1949 a 
landslide was under way. 

In that year four more states, 
Washington, Oregon, New Mexico 
and Rhode Island (the total now was 
eight) adopted laws covering fair 
employment. California abolished 
all discrimination among state em- 
ployees; Indiana kicked out discrimi- 
nation and segregation in her public 
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schools; Illinois withheld State funds 
from discriminating school districts; 
Oklahoma (with some restrictions) 
permitted Negroes in her state 
schools; Wisconsin abolished all pub- 
lic school segregation; Tennessee 
abolished the poll tax in primary elec- 
tions; New Jersey and Connecticut 
prohibited discrimination in “all 
places of public accommodation.” 
Laws against discrimination in the 
National Guard were passed by 
seven states. 

In 1950 Kentucky repealed its 
ancient school-segregation law. New 
York, New Jersey and Massachusetts 
forbade discrimination in public 
housing. 

The principles of civil rights have 
been bolstered by resolutions passed 
not only by cities, but by the govern- 
ing bodies of colleges and _profes- 
sional societies. And in this grow- 
ing spirit of kindly tolerance New 
Orleans voted down a “white su- 
premacy” candidate for mayor, the 
National Interfraternity Conference 
scored discrimination by resolution, 
the Southern Presbyterian Church 
approved a Negro as a candidate 
for its ministry, William H. Hastie 
became the first Negro judge on 
the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals, 
and Harvard seniors chose a Negro 
as their permanent class marshall. 

So it would seem that no Congres- 
sional filibuster can choke back the 
flood tide of tolerance released by that 
1947 report written by that little 


group of Utopian do-good-ers. Some- 


how the American conscience refuses 


to die in Congressional committee. 
Copyright, This Week (December 17, 1950) 
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is one of the few remaining strongholds 
of pure folk music 


Caddo Lake, Louisiana, where Irene first said goodnight, 


LEADBELLY LAND 


BY DON BROWN 
Reprinted from the Ford Times 


F YOU were to pack a recorder in 
your old kit bag and come to 
Caddo Lake, you could record for 

your own disc or tape collection an 
original, rough-cut version of that 
plaintive and popular lament, Good 
Night, Irene. 

But the version sung by our Caddo 
musicians bears only scant resem- 
blance to the song which, in a neatly, 
trimmed and caramel-coated form, 
has been ground out by every juke 
box in the land, seemingly without 
interruption, for the past several 
months. The Caddo “Irene”’ is less 
sentimental, the words are even more 
ambiguous, and the tune is shored up 
by a solid, four-square beat. 

To me this is the difference that 
distinguishes most of the folk music 
I heard during a recent sketching and 
recording trip through the Caddo re- 
gion, which spreads across the north- 
western corner of Louisiana and a 
northeastern corner of Texas, 18 miles 
from my home in Shreveport. 
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Caddo music is colored largely by 
Africa. The subject matter—that is, 
the lyrics—reflects the life of the peo- 
ple of the region, but the music itself 
is primitive. Rhythm dominates it. 
Occasionally, it is true, you hear the 
echo of a New Orleans jazz band, or 
a shred of melody from an old-fash- 
ioned musical comedy that someone 
has dropped in passing, but these are 
only incidental. There are very few 
chords—sometimes none at all—and 
melody plays a subservient role. 
Around Caddo you hear the echoes 
of jungle drums mingled with the 
mournfulness of hymns. For an out- 
sider, like me, the words are often 
hard to make out, but an ecstatic “Oh, 
Lordy, Lord!’ comes from the lips 
of singers as they summon up old and 
new sorrows and the dark laughter of 
the cotton fields. 

Perhaps this is due to the people 
themselves, with their mingled strains 
of Negro and Indian blood. Perhaps 
it is due to their isolation. Few out- 
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siders come to the Caddo area, ex- 
cept the sportsmen who have heard— 
by word of mouth, for Caddo knows 
nothing of the uses of publicity—of 
its superb hunting and fishing. Per- 
haps it is due to the weird lake itself, 
formed over a century ago by a terri- 
fying earthquake and the neighboring 
maze of ponds, sloughs and bayous, 
with their bearded cypresses and their 
dark, tannin-stained water. 

Because Caddo is such a paradise 
for sportsmen, it will eventually be 
“developed,” with the almost-certain 
loss of the eerie, primitive quality in 
its music. In the meantime, a group 
of Negro musicians, organized as the 
Caddo Lake Folkways Society, meets 
once a month to play and record their 
most original music. They began last 
summer, borrowing the enthusiasm, 
the recorder, and the lakeside home 
of Franklin Jones, a Texas attorney. 

There is no dearth of musicians for 
these jam sessions. In almost every 
home in the Caddo region one or 
more members of the family play the 
guitar, or banjo, or at least a har- 
monica. The players come on foot or 
on horseback, along the deep-rutted 
backwoods roads to the highway, 
where they are picked up by a car 
from the Jones place. 

Most of them are older men. They 
settle on a broad screened porch fac- 
ing the lake, and begin to tune their 
instruments. At first they are self- 
conscious, but one after another they 
begin to pick a tune, and after a while 
everyone loosens up. 

This is rough and ready music. One 
of the players, Albert Vaughn, has a 
concertina, which I'd always thought 
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of as a harmless sort of instrument. 
But the way he plays it, and the lift 
he gets into it—the almost polyphonic 
percussion—it runs a close second to 
an orchestra. Lacking a drum, Albert 
leads the rest of the musicians in a 
furious and complicated rhythm with 
the feet. Occasionally a fiddle shows 
up at these concerts, tuned according 
to some thoroughly original notion of 
how it should be used. 

They play and sing ‘Sunday morn- 
ing music,” like Jast a Closer Walk 
with Thee, as well as “Saturday night 


_ pieces” like Old Hen Cackle, Brown 


Ferry Blues, Big Foot Goose and the 
Gizzard, Rattlesnakin’ Daddy and a 
host of other Caddo originals. 

It is a good thing these old songs 
are being recorded, for Caddo music 
is already feeling the blighting con- 
tact of the outside, machine-minded 
world. Frank Gill, one of the musi- 
cians at Jones’ house, told me: 

“I used to play the guitar a lot 
more when I was young. I made all 
the sukey-jumps and breakdowns 
(parties and square dances). They 
didn’t have radios and phonographs 
then, and they needed us more. . . .” 

Frank was one of the musicians 
who consented to pose for my paint- 
ings. I went to his home, so far back 
in the woods that the road is hardly 
more than a trace by the time you 
reach his house. His saddle and 
hunting horn hung by pegs on the 
front porch. - Three hounds lolled 
about the yard. (“I wouldn't take 
$150 for any of ’em,” says Frank.) 
He has a big garden, and raises his 
own hogs. In the woods nearby are 
deer, coon, possum, armadillo and 
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other game, for the hunting. When 
the crops are laid by, Frank sits on 
the front porch and twangs his guitar. 
I asked where he learned to play so 
well. 

“Learn? I never learned nothin’! 
Never went to school. Playin’ the 
guitar—that’s just a birthmark.” 

I asked him about “Leadbelly,” 
* that magnificent scamp and guitarist 
who carried Irene north in his gravel 
voice. His real name was Huddie 


(pronounced Hewdie) Ledbetter, and 
he was born near Mooringsport, on 
Caddo Lake, of mixed Indian and 


Leadbelly 


Gordon Coste 


Negro parentage. As a youth he trav- 
eled the country roads from Moor- 
ingsport to Greenwood with his gut- 
tar, to play for dances and parties by 
the dim light of smoky oil lamps. 
From here he went on to keep im- 
perative engagements at two state 
penitentiaries, and then to the night 
clubs of New York, and finally to 
give concerts in Carnegie Hall. 
“Sure, I knew Huddie,” Frank told 
me. “He was the king of the twelve- 
string guitar pickers, and he could 
sing and play till you didn’t know 
where you were at. You'd have 
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thought he had a set of drums hidden 
in his guitar.” (I was reminded 
again of the percussive quality of 
Caddo music.) 

“Well, Huddie was a rough man 
and he saw the inside of a lot of jails, 
but he sang his way out of them. 
Once when he was in a Louisiana jail 
he made up a song, 


"'Governor O. K. Allen, if I 
had you where you got me, 

I'd wake up in the morning and 
sel you free.’ 


“So the Governor let him out. 
After that he went up north. When 
he died there last year they brought 
him back to Caddo Lake in the big- 
gest coffin ever seen around here—all 
gold and silver.” 

If our present Caddo musicians do 
not have Huddie’s genius, neither do 
they have his predilection for trouble. 
They are gentle men, like Frank Gill. 
Or like Jim Higgs, a quiet, sensitive 
person who lives over at Leigh, Texas. 


While Jim was posing for me he said, 
rather difhdently, ‘I have some pieces 
of my own I would like to play some- 
time so you could make records.’ Solo 
records for Jim are scheduled. 

Or like Johnnie, a guitar player and 
ballad maker who entertains the 
guides as they lounge about on the 
wharf, waiting for sportsmen who 
may require their services. One of 
his favorites is Caddo Lake Blues. 
Strumming his guitar until it emits a 
lonesome wail, he concludes the in- 
numerable verses with, 


“Gol those Caddo Lake blues 
and don't know what to do, 
But if 1 ever leave ole Caddo, 
youll know I'm through.” 


Same here, Johnnie—and that goes, 
too, for the haunting, primitive music 
that still comes unselfconsciously from 
the voices and the guitars at Caddo, 
to while away the lonely evenings in 
the piney woods, and enliven the 
sukey-jumps and breakdowns. 

Copyright, Ford Times (December, 1950) 


You Can’t Trust 4 Man Or A Dream 


A FRIEND OF MINE burst into my house one morning and 
stormed indignantly: “I’m so mad at Jim I don’t know what to do!” 


“Why 2” 


“Last night I dreamed that some blonde hussy was flirting with 
him, and he was purring like a kitten.” 

“Oh, Helen,” I said, “it was only a dream.” 

“Well,” she exploded, “if he acts like that in my dreams, what 
in the world do you suppose he does in his?” 
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Jose Maria Morelos, who once drove mules for his uncle, 


led the fight for Mexican independence, 
and became its first president 


MEXICO’S 
NEGRO PRESIDENT 


BY PETER B. HAMMOND 


N A tiny island in the middle 
of a beautiful lake in Mexico 
there rises a monument that 

dominates the landscape for miles 
around. It is the statue of a stolid, 
determined man, not a little unlike 
Napoleon in appearance. His right 
arm is raised and his fist clenched, as 
if in defiance. The gesture is an ap- 
propriate one. The monument is a 
grateful Mexico's tribute to the illus- 
trious patriot, the great hero of her 
fight for independence from Spain, 
and her first president, Jose Maria 
Morelos—a Negro. 

The important part that Negroes 
played in the fight for national inde- 
pendence in Cuba, Haiti, and Brazil 
is quite widely recognized. But the 
equally important role that they had 
in the Mexican struggle for inde- 
pendence has been consistently ig- 
nored or underrated. 

Jose Maria Morelos, whose keen 
intelligence was to develop into a ge- 
nius for military strategy and politi- 
cal organization, a genius that was to 
lead him down the bloody, but right- 
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eous road to independence for his 
country, was born in an adobe hovel 
in the city which now bears his name, 
Morelia. The year was 1766. 

Little Jose’s parents were humble 
people, described by Mexico’s leading 
historian as “‘mulatos pardos,”’ or Ne- 
groes with an admixture of Indian 
blood. His mother had always hoped 
that he might get an education and 
become a priest. However, when her’ 
husband died, when Jose was ten 
years old, her hopes for her son's fu- 
ture died with him. Being in poor 
health and no longer young, the idea 
of supporting both herself and the 
boy and also saving enough money 
for his education seemed impossible. 
Her brother, Jose’s uncle, laughed at 
the mother’s desire for an education 
for her son, saying that an education 
was of no value toa man. It was bet- 
ter that Jose join him and “‘learn to 
be a mule driver and to earn an hon- 
est living.” 

But it was not only his mother that 
had longed for him to have an educa- 
tion. Jose had seen the students from 
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the seminary in their fine black cloth 
suits and had admired them. He had 
promised himself that one day he 
would be a student in the seminary. 
Maybe for the present his uncle was 
right. There was money to be made 
in mule trading, what must have 
seemed like a lot of money to little 


Jose. And if he once got some 
money! Well, who could tell what 
might happen ? 


- His uncle put him to work driving 
mules between Mexico City and the 
dazzling port of Acapulco. Ships 
came to port here from all over the 
world, bringing goods to sell to the 
luxury-loving inhabitants of Spain's 
richest colony. The days were long 
and hard on the dusty road with a 
tropical sun beating down upon him. 
But even so Jose studied: jogging 
along on the back of one of his don- 
keys, at siesta time by the side of the 
road, or by the flickering light of a 
fire as he lay in the courtyard of an 
inn after a long day's journey. But 
there was no one to instruct him; he 
arrived at the age of 20 unable to do 
more than write his name and a few 
simple words! 

By the time that he was actually 
able to start school he was almost 30 
years old. He realized that he was no 
longer a boy and that if he were going 
to get an education and to make a 
mark in the world it must be soon. 
Six years later he had learned not only 
to read and write, but had mastered 
Latin, the humanities, philosophy, 
theology and ecclesiastical law. And 
he had been ordained and put in 


charge of a large and important par- 
ish. 
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Jose Morelos had been a brilliant 
student. Now he was an educated 
and cultured man. But he had not 
forgotten the 20-odd years spent as 
an unlettered mule driver. He had 
learned well the ways and the needs 
of simple people. As a leader this 
quality of simplicity was to be a great 
asset. He never became so well edu- 
cated that the poor and uneducated 
peasants could not understand him 
and he them. 

With an education, well established 
in a prosperous parish, most men of 
Morelos’ humble origin would have 
been content to sit back and enjoy 
life. But he was not a man to be con- 
tent. Soon he had the whole parish 
participating in the building of a new 
church. Ordinarily the construction 
of a church in Mexico takes several 
generations, being built slowly as 
people are disposed to give their time 
and money. But this was not so with 
Jose Morelos’ church. He promised 
to meet, from his own pocket, any 
donations made by the parishioners 
and not only to do that, but to help 
build the church with his own two 
hands. He was not the son of a car- 
penter for nothing! 

The church was built in no time. 
An observer might have seen in this 
accomplishment an indication of Mo- 
relos’ genius for organization and 
ability to get things done. It was 
only the first of his victories over the 
discouraging obstacles placed in his 
way by a people made indifferent 
through long oppression, malnutri- 
tion, and ignorance. Later on the 
field of battle he was to lead troops 
made up of undernourished, unedu- 
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Jose Maria Morelos 


cated Negroes and Indians to bril- 
liant victory against professionally 
trained Spanish soldiers. 

By the time that Morelos had fin- 
ished his church, the long smoldering 
desire for independence was about to 
break into flames. A man as close to 
the people as Morelos was bound to 
sense this desire and to be sympa- 
thetic with it. 

On September 16, 1810, one of 
Morelos’ former teachers, Miguel Hi- 
dalgo, rang the bell of the little par- 
ish church in the town of Dolores and 
. uttered the famous cry for freedom 
and to arms which marked the begin- 
ning of the open struggle between the 
Mexican people and their Spanish op- 
pressors. The fight for independence 
was on! 

As soon as Morelos heard of the 
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action that Hidalgo had taken, he left 
an assistant in charge of his church 
and rushed to his old teacher's aid. 
He was greeted enthusiastically by the 
revolutionary leader. When he of- 
fered to serve as a lieutenant in the 
newly formed army Hidalgo answered 
that he would do better as a general. 
Morelos was soon joined by his son, 
a boy reported to have been less than 
ten years of age. Although very 
young he seems to have inherited his 
father’s brilliance and he was later to 
be made a general himself, to become 
distinguished in Mexican politics, and 
to be an intimate of the Emperor 
Maximilian. Morelos was put in 
command of troops in the area of 
Acapulco. With a poorly equipped 
army and fighting against great odds, 
he soon demonstrated his talent as a 
military leader. 

A year after the black general 
joined the revolutionary forces, came 
the crushing news of Hidalgo’s death. 
He had been captured and executed 
by the Spaniards. Hiding his despair 
from the troops, Morelos assumed su- 
preme command of the Army of the 
Revolution. 

Although his victories far outnum- 
bered his defeats, it was one of his 
“defeats” that immortalized him as a 
soldier. He and a band of some 3,000 
soldiers, ‘‘the majority of whom were 
mulattoes and Negroes,” were trapped 
by the Spanish forces in the little 
town of Cuautla. The Spaniards had 
every advantage; they had a force of 
7,000 professional fighting men, they 
had easy access to supplies of ammu- 
nition, food, and water. 

The Revolutionists, on the other 
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hand, were held within the city with 
very limited provisions. When the 
food ran out the men ate the bark off 
the trees, they ate cats and dogs and 
rats and mice . . . and shoe leather 
and dirt. And when their spirits got 
low Morelos had them sing, not only 
to raise their morale, but to deceive 
their attackers as to their actual con- 
dition. Under a leader less great, 
they surely would have mutinied or 
at least suggested surrender. 

They held off the Spanish troops 
for 62 days. By the end of this time 
those that had not been killed were 
plague-ridden and starving, but they 
didn’t surrender. These were the 
people that the Spanish had described 
as being ‘“‘of the most vile and low 
character, thieving, cowardly, and 
generally beneath contempt.” They 
didn’t surrender, and when their po- 
sition had become completely unten- 
able Morelos directed their evacuation 
of the city under cover of darkness. 
Almost their entire force had passed 
right before the Spanish sentries’ eyes 
before they were detected. By the time 
that the Spanish camp was alerted 
they had disappeared ! 

As his defense at the siege of Cu- 
autla had demonstrated Morelos’ ge- 
nius as a leader of men in battle, his 
genius as a leader of men in peace 
was shown by his organization of the 
First National Congress in order to 
write a constitution for the emerging 
republic. As the battle for independ- 
ence progressed, Morelos saw ahead 
to the time when victory would be 
realized and it would be necessary to 
form a democratic government recog- 
nizing the rights of all the Mexican 
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people and not just those of a tew 
rich landlords. In the speech that 
he made to welcome the delegates to 
the new Congress he lost no time in 
pleading with them to write the abo- 
lition of slavery into the Constitu- 
tion. He wanted this so that ‘the 
beautiful qualities of the Negro and 
the Indian might mingle freely and 
that all might be called simply Mexi- 
cans. 

The new Congress elected Morelos 
as its president, the first president of 
the Mexican Nation. A modest man, 
he refused the title of Majesty which 
they tried to confer upon him and he 
refused, also, the right of veto over 
acts of Congress. He thus made him- 
self subordinate to the authority of 
the organization that he had created. 

With the establishment of the First 
National Congress and the writing of 
the Constitution, Morelos’ star had at- 
tained its ascendency. It was to fall 
rapidly. When the Spanish govern- 
ment heard that the great leader had 
been elected President and that a Na- 
tional Constitution had been written 
they determined to capture Morelos 
at any price. While attempting to 
withdraw to a favorable position from 
which to meet the Spaniard’s attack, 
the new President's personal guard 
was taken by surprise by the Spanish 
forces and Morelos was made pris- 
oner. When asked by his captors 
what he would do if the situation 
were reversed, he replied: ‘I would 
give you two hours to make your con- 
fession and then I would shoot you.” 
Later in his cell the prison doctor of- 
fered to help him escape, but More- 
los, realizing that the man had a fam- 
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ily and that they would be endangered 
by such an act, refused. 

In 1815, on a cold, grey December 
morning Jose Maria Morelos was 
shot. He was shot in the back having 
been formally accused of treason 
against the Spanish King. But Mo- 
relos had felt no loyalty to a king who 
had enslaved the Indian tribes of 
Mexico and who later, when they 
died in great numbers as a result of 
the cruel treatment that they received, 


raped Africa for still more slaves to 
work the gold mines and sugar plan- 
tations of his colony. The kind of 
man that Jose Morelos was could feel 
no loyalty to sucha king. His loyalty 
was to Mexico, to the new nation that 
was to be formed out of the fusion of 
the blood of the two great races whose 
sweat and tears had made her what 
she was. Jose Morelos never betrayed 
this loyalty, nor has Mexico ever be- 
trayed his memory. 


A Boy’s Need 


A boy should have an open fireplace 
To sit beside, a place to warm his feet 
And have the peace of firelight on his face. 


A boy should know the songs that wood worms sing 
In burning logs in winter time, as well 
As those of robins on the boughs in spring. 


Aside from these, a hearth, like a meadow’s stream, 
Has a strange old way of making boys sit down 
And dream of being men—and boys should dream. 


Herbert Clark Johnson 


Copyright by the author. Reprinted from the book, The Poetry 
of the Negro, published by Doubleday & Company, Ince. 
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Bell’s Lettres 


People Are Certainly Funny 


HREE teen-age Negro boys close 

in upon a washing machine 

demonstration in one of Chi- 
cago’s largest department stores. The 
mound of billowing suds, the rhyth- 
mic hum of the motor draw them to 
it like a magnet. Simultaneously, a 
large, jovial-looking floor walker de- 
taches himself from a couple of sales- 
men. Walking over to the boys, he 
casually steps between two of the 
youngsters and placing his arms 
around their shoulders says in a soft, 
friendly voice, ‘‘Hi, fellas. You're not 
in the market for a washing machine, 
now are you?” 

“No,” stammers one of the startled 
youth, 

“Then why don’t you boys go up to 
the tenth floor to the toy department 
and play?” 

I turned away quickly. It was a 
beautiful scene, a brotherly scene, 
and I didn’t want to have it de- 
stroyed by what might happen next. 
I wonder what technique the clerks 
on the tenth floor use. 


Street Car Scene I 

Crowded car. White youth touches 
am of Negro mother with small 
child and gives her his seat. Negro 
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women passengers smile their thanks. 
Negro men seated nearby look stonily 
ahead. 


Unsatisfied Customer 

“Did you wait on that old bald- 
headed man over there?” asks one 
colored dimestore waitress to another. 

“Yes, why?” 

“Well, he wants to see you.” 

“Him?” she asks without raising 
her eyes or her voice. ‘What the 
hell does he want to see me for? 
This is a lunch counter, not a dance 
hall.” 


Street Car Scene II 

Four Negro men, in their early 
twenties, board a crowded car and 
lunge their way to the rear. ‘Man, 
this is worse than in Korea. Now 
where we going?” 

“Boy,” answered a companion, 
swinging precariously over pas- 
senger, “You talk like you still in 
Memphis.” 

‘Memphis, hell! I'm from Ten- 
nessee, cat, and I’m ready.” 

“Three more drinks and you'll be 
ready for your grandmama.” 

Everyone freezes. Everyone, white 
and colored, is afraid to look at them, 
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dread the conversation that is sure to 
follow. The boys sense their fears, 
their tensions. The talk continues, 
grows lowder, leads up to the inevita- 
ble vulgarity that marks such exhibi- 
tions, but falls just short of it. For 
three blocks they tease their victims, 
then get off—laughing. 


What Comes Naturally 

Jingle Bells rings out from the 
amplifiers on State Street during the 
height of pre-Christmas shopping. A 
little white girl, two or three years 
old, waiting with her mother for a 
bus, begins to jig to the music. 
Whites smile their amusement. Ne- 
gro smiles become broader, break into 
stiffled laughter at an old stereotype 
in reverse. 


Street Car Scene Ill 

“I’m not bothering you.” Louder, 
“And one more move and I'll throw 
you right out of that window!” 

Heads crane. Whites look sur- 
prised. Negroes look relieved, smile. 
The woman is white. The masher is 
white. The black conductor makes no 
move to interfere: Makes him no 
neveryoumind. 


Oh Babe! 

A south-bound bus, crammed to 
the steps, stops to let off a passenger, 
Homebound workers fight to enter, 
“Let this poor woman and her baby 
on,” yells a man from outside. 
“Don’t hurt the baby!” 

The driver tries to see if all is 
clear, if the woman and child are in. 
side. Passengers strain to see the 
woman and child. They see only the 
gallant male, grinning triumphantly. 

“Yes, sir!”’ says he and his liquor. 
“Can't nobody keep this poor little 
baby outside on a cold, cold night.” 


Brotherhood 

Saturday afternoon in the heart of 
a mixed shopping center. Traffic is 
terrific at best. Suddenly it stops 
completely and angry motorists stick 
hot heads out of car windows to see 
what the matter is. They see an old 
automobile standing empty in the 
middle of the thorofare, its driver, a 
middle-aged colored man, gently 
helps a blind white man across the 
street. Horns stop honking. Lips pre- 
pared to curse, silently bless the man 
who had the courage to stop, the hu- 
manity to help his fellow man. 
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Three Negro servants tell how death 
came to President Roosevelt 


THREE WHO 
SAW FDR 
DIE 


BY FRANK HARRIOTT 


The first of three Negro servants 
to begin work at the Little White 
House on the morning of April 12, 
1945, the day Franklin D. Roosevelt 
died, was Mrs. Daisy Bonner, a thin, 
light brown woman of 43, the Presi- 
dent's Warm Springs cook for almost 
20 years. She remembers that Ma- 
rine guards were raising the flag over 
the cottage when she entered the 
kitchen, that everything seemed usual 
and very much in order. 

Mrs. Bonner also remembers that 
the day was pleasantly warm, that the 
sun, striking through the Georgia 
pines and blossoming dogwood trees, 
promised good weather for the bar- 
becue some Warm Springs people 
were giving for the President that 
afternoon. She hummed happily as 
she measured out spoons of Maxwell 
House Coffee into an old fashioned 
aluminum percolator. 

At 8:15 Mrs. Bonner was joined 
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by Mrs. Elizabeth McDuffie, a buxom 
190 lb. woman, who had been a 
White House maid since 1932. Mrs. 
McDuffie, whose brown complexion 
was firm and unwrinkled at 64, often 
accompanied FDR on his trips to 
Hyde Park and Warm Springs, often 
remarked that she considered herself 
lucky to be so honored. 

Mrs. Bonner, who had been frying 
bacon, turned away from the stove, 
went to the sink and ran water into a 
double boiler for FDR’s gruel. The 
gruel—oatmeal cooked for five hours 
—was a tasteless, watery business rec- 
ommended by Roosevelt’s doctors to 
help restore his failing energy. 

Mrs. McDuffie, who was at the 
wooden table near the sink squeezing 
oranges, paused for a second to inhale 
through an open window the sweet 
scent of honeysuckle and pine straw, 
to listen to the cardinals and mocking 
birds chattering in the trees around 
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the house. She was glad FDR was 
once again at his beloved Warm 
Springs. 

Mrs. McDuffie thought the Presi- 
dent looked very ill when he left 
Washington early that year to meet 
with Churchill and Stalin at Yalta. 
But when she saw him after his return 
she was amazed and shocked—as 
were all his friends and associates— 
at how much more he had deterio- 
rated. 

Yet FDR, in what Mrs. McDuffie 
considered a characteristic disregard 
for himself, had inquired about an ill- 
ness which had forced her to take a 
leave of absence from the White 
House just before he departed for 
Yalta. 

“Mrs. Roosevelt tells me you haven't 
been too well, Lizzie,’ he told her 
one afternoon after they came to 
Warm Springs. “I hope you're feel- 
ing better.” 

“Much better, Mr. President,” 
Mrs. McDuffie said, “but how are 
you feeling?” 

“IT don’t feel badly at all,’”’ Roose- 
velt said. “It’s just that food doesn’t 
appeal to me any more. My doctors 
used to try so hard to get me to diet. 
Now I’ve put one over on them: I 
don’t need to diet because I don’t en- 
joy eating.” 

Mrs. McDuffie hoped FDR was 
not as sick as he appeared. But she 
kept noticing how tired he looked, 
how violently his hand shook when 
he lit a cigarette, how he failed to re- 
spond, as he had in the past, to a daily 
swim in the therapeutic waters of 
Warm Springs. 

Alarmed, she had put a question to 


Mrs. Bonner on the previous morn. 
ing. They were at the kitchen win. 
dow watching a bodyguard help FDR 
into the hand-operated Ford converti- 
ble he loved to drive along the red 
clay roads which crisscross the sur. 
rounding countryside. 

“Daisy,” Mrs. McDufhe asked, 
“how do you think the President 
looks? It’s hard for me to tell. You 
see him only when he comes here— 
twice a year at most. I see him every 
day.” 

Mrs. Bonner considered her answer 
carefully. “His face is so thin and 
sallow-looking, Lizzie. I've never seen 
him look so poorly. I don’t think 
... She paused. “I don’t think 
he'll last the administration.” 

Recalling this conversation, Mrs. 
McDuffie frowned. It wasn’t good to 
remember that such things were said, 
she told herself. Even if Daisy was 
right. Quickly, she moved away from 
the table and began helping Mrs. 
Bonner set breakfast trays. 

A few minutes later they were 
joined by Arthur Prettyman, FDR's 
valet. Prettyman, who wore the uni- 
form of a Navy Steward’s Mate, had 
entered Roosevelt's service in 1939. 
A stocky, bronze-complexioned man 
of middle years, he had been with 
and seen more of FDR during the 
war than any Negro in the world. 

At 8:45, after breakfast had been 
served to visiting Roosevelt cousins 
Miss Margaret Suckley and Miss 
Laura Delano, and to two guests— 
Mrs. Winthrop Rutherford, a Roose- 
velt family friend, and Mme. Eliza 
beth Shoumatoff, an artist who was 
painting FDR’s portrait—Mrs. Bon- 
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David Jackson 


Cook Daisy Bonner 


net handed Prettyman a wicker tray 
bearing the President’s breakfast. On 
it was a glass of milk, orange juice, 
a slice of bacon, three pieces of toast 
and two soft-boiled eggs. 

Prettyman carried the tray from the 
kitchen, through the plainly fur- 
nished, sun-lit living room and into 
the President's bedroom. Roosevelt 
was awake. 

“Good morning, Prettyman,” he 
said, raising himself against the pil- 
lows at his back. 

Prettyman placed the tray in FDR’s 
lap. “Good morning, Mr. Presi- 
dent,” he said. 

Prettyman remembers that on the 
morning of the fatal day FDR looked 
no better or worse than he had on 
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previous mornings: his face was hag- 
gard and his eyelids were heavy. 
Prettyman, like those close to the 
President, had come to look upon 
these evidences of poor health with a 
kind of worried acceptance. 

Prettyman had been carefully 
chosen for his job. Thoroughly 
screened by the FBI and Navy Intel- 
ligence, he was picked from among 
several candidates for the very rea- 
son which had once caused Mrs. Mc- 
Duffie to remark: “Oh, that Pretty- 
man! He’s the most uncommunica- 
tive man I ever met!” 

It can be said that for six years 
Prettyman acted as FDR's legs. But 
Prettyman, true to his tremendous re- 
serve, today thinks of this as no spe- 
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cial distinction, will go out of his 
way to minimize his role in Roose- 
velt’s life. “Prettyman,” said one of 
his friends, summing him up,” is the 
kind of guy who can only smile when 
everyone else is doubled up with 
laughter.” 

At 9:15 Mrs. Bonner, Mrs. Mc- 
Duffie, Prettyman and Joe Ortig, a 
husky Filipino house boy, sat down 
to breakfast in the kitchen. Their 
conversation, like always, was spir- 
ited, full of rough house kidding. 
Then—and no one remembers how 
it started—they found themselves 
discussing reincarnation, the possi- 
bility of life in a new form after 
death. 

“Mrs. McDuffie,’ Ortig said, 
“what would you like to be after you 
die?” 

“Me?’’ asked the big-boned Mrs. 
McDuffie, downing a large mouthful 
of food. “Why, I think I'd like to 
be a canary bird.” 

“The only reason you want to be 
a canary bird,’’ Ortig said, “is so that 
you can sit in a cage and have people 
feed you all day long.” 

Everyone giggled, and Mrs. Mc- 
Duffie, sniffing disdainfully, arose 
from the table. 

Mrs. McDuffie may have appeared 
annoyed by Ortig’s remark, but after 
breakfast she thought it funny 
enough to repeat to the President. 
She was cleaning the living room, 
“ was able to converse with FDR, who 
was still in bed, because his door was 
open. 

“Don’t you love it, Mr. Presi- 
dent ?”’ she asked in conclusion. 
Roosevelt laughed. “I love it, Liz- 
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zie!’ he said. “I love it! I love it!” 

To hear the President laugh was 
worth anything Ortig might say to 
her, Mrs. McDuffie decidea. At that 
moment Fala, the Roosevelt Scotty, 
scurried across the living room and 
out to the sun porch. “Mr. Presi- 
dent, don’t you think Fala ought to 
go to Hollywood?” she asked. 

“You weren't with us on the last 
trip to Hyde Park, Lizzie,” Roosevelt 
said, “but movies were taken of him 
there. He may get to Hollywood 
yet.” 

“He should,’ Mrs. McDuffie ob- 
served. “He certainly is one tempera- 
mental pooch!’ 

Roosevelt laughed again. Mrs. Mc- 
Duffie was pleased to hear these re- 
sponses. His laughter lacked its old 
resonance, but it showed, at least, 
that he was in good spirits. She re- 
membered how her husband Irwin, 
FDR's valet until retirement, used to 
say that nothing—absolutely nothing 
—would ever upset the President. 
“When he’s sick,”” Mr. McDuffie 
once remarked, “he doesn’t say a 
murmuring word of complaint.” 

Some minutes later Mrs. McDuffie 
happened to glance into FDR’s room. | 
Roosevelt, whose bed was crowded 
with papers, was slowly rubbing the 
back of his neck. 

“What's the matter, Franklin?” 
asked Miss Suckley, who was sitting 
in the room with him. 

neck aches a little,’’ Roosevelt 
said. ‘“But I guess I’m all right.” 

“Did you tell Dr. Bruenn about 
it?”” Mrs. McDuffie wanted to know. 
(Bruenn was a Navy heart specialist 
assigned to FDR.) 
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Roosevelt did not answer directly. 
"Tl be all right, Lizzie.” 

“I think I'd better get you a hot 
water bottle,’ Miss Suckley said, aris- 


ing. 

Miss Suckley’s request for FDR's 
hot water bottle in the middle of the 
morning was unusual, but Mrs. Bon- 
ner, who had just finished washing 
the dishes, failed to realize it. 

“The air was so full of talk about 
the barbecue being given that after- 
noon that my mind was far away,” 
she said, recently. “I put water on 
for the bottle without giving a 
thought to why the President should 
want one at that hour.” 

After she put the dishes away, Mrs. 
Bonner phoned Joe Turner, a Warm 
Springs grocer, to order food sup- 
plies. For lunch she had planned 
Boston baked beans, a salad, baked 
grapefruit and a cheese soutte—a 
great favorite with FDR. The main 
course for dinner was to be pigs’ 
feet. 

“Pigs feet!” Turner exclaimed. 
“Why're you ordering pigs’ feet 
when the President is going to be 
eating barbecue this afternoon?” 

“Mr. Joe,” Mrs. Bonner replied, 
firmly, “the President is not well. 
He can’t eat barbecue. I’m preparing 
the dinner he wants. He may go to 
the barbecue, but he certainly won't 
eat it.” 

Mrs. Bonner hung up. She was 
annoyed. Too many people had been 
joking her about the things she 
served the President. Some said it 
was scandalous that she brought 
things like corn bread and turnip 
greens to his table. 
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David Jackson 
Valet Arthur Prettyman 


The groceries were delivered at 11 
a.m. Mrs. Bonner remembers that 
the pigs’ feet were ‘very clean, pink 
and juicy-looking.” After lunch she 
intended to boil them for threé hours, 
then sprinkle the halves with white 
pepper and salt—'‘no vinegar or any- 
thing like that’—and give them five 
minutes under the broiler. The Pres- 
ident, she told herself, would be de- 
lighted. 

At 12:30 p.m., just as Mrs. Bon- 
ner was putting a dish of baked beans 
in the oven, Prettyman was sum- 
moned to the President’s room. The 
White House pouch had arrived from 
Atlanta, and FDR, having signed sev- 
eral bills in it, was ready for Pretty- 
man to help him dress. 

Prettyman remembers that Roose- 
velt chose to wear a blue suit and a 
Harvard-red tie because Mme. Shou- 
matoff, who had already set up her 
easel in the living room, wanted a 
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“touch of color” for his portrait. As 
a rule, Roosevelt cared little about 
what he wore. 

“The President liked his old 
clothes best,” Prettyman said recent- 
ly. “I'd open his wardrobe in the 
morning and he'd always pick a suit 
he'd worn often enough to be fa- 
miliar with. He was no fashion plate, 
but people used to write me asking 
for souvenir buttons from his shirts 
and suits. I had to keep a box of his 
buttons handy.” 

At 12:45 Prettyman wheeled FDR 
into the living room. Assembled 
were his cousins and Mme. Shouma- 
toff. Prettyman placed a card table 
before the President. On it were 
some papers and a deck of playing 
cards. Roosevelt seemed in high spir- 
its. He joked with the women, then 
picked up the cards and began play- 
ing an absent-minded game of soli- 
taire. 

Mrs. McDuffie, who was passing 
through the room a few minutes later, 
still remembers the scene. ‘‘Mme. 
Shoumatoff was working at her ea- 
sel,”’ she relates, ‘and Mr. Roosevelt 
looked very happy. He turned to one 
of the ladies and said something—I 
think it was about one of the papers 
on the table. Then he smiled. It 
was a beautiful, radiant smile. I 
didn’t know it then, but it was the 
last time I was ever to see my Presi- 
dent alive.” 

At one o'clock Mrs. Bonner poured 
her fluffy, “sunshine yellow” souffle 
mixture into a baking dish and put 
it in the oven. The souffle—which 
FDR had once described as a “‘con- 
noisseur’s delight’’—would be ready 
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in 15 minutes. It had to be served 
the moment it left the oven or its 
puffed up, golden brown texture 
would collapse. She sat down to look 
at one of the out-of-town newspapers 
which had arrived at noon with the 
White House pouch. Prettyman and 
Ortig, who were in the room with 
her, were reading newspapers, too. 

At 1:15 Mrs. Bonner looked up 
from her newspaper. “Goodness!” 
she exclaimed, allowing the paper 
to slide from her lap. “The souffle!” 
She opened the oven and looked in. 
“Arthur,” she said, “I think you'd 
better get the President to the table.” 

But Prettyman, engrossed in his 
paper, did not hear. He and Ortig 
continued to read, oblivious of Mrs. 
Bonner’s command. 

“Arthur!’’ she repeated. “Get the 
President to the table!” 

Prettyman looked up. “‘All right, 
boss lady,” he grinned. “All right.” 

Mrs. Bonner hustled Prettyman 
and Ortig from the room. She 
paused a few seconds at the door to 
give them time to get FDR to the ta- 
ble. It was then that she heard the 
President utter what were to be his 
last words: 

“Oh, what a terrific headache ...” 

She attached no importance to the 
remark, she said recently, ‘‘because he 
spoke so naturally and—I was so 
anxious to have the souffle turn out 
right—I just wasn’t thinking prop- 
er. 

But, seconds later, just as she was 
preparing to open the oven, she 
heard Miss Delano say, almost hys- 
terically, to someone outside: 

“Get a doctor! Quick!” 
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Then the front door slammed— 
something that never happened at the 
Little White House—and Mrs. Bon- 
net guessed what was wrong. She 
stood before the stove, not daring to 
think. Abstractedly, she turned the 
oven off. Then the phone rang and 
she picked it up. 

“Daisy, who's the doctor for?” It 
was Louise Hackmeister, FDR's spe- 
cial phone operator, who had head- 
quarters in a nearby cottage. “Is 
someone sick 

“The President,” Mrs. Bonner 
whispered. ‘‘Maybe I’m not supposed 
to know it, but it’s the President. 
He’s sick . . .” 

Meanwhile, as Mrs. Bonner’s trem- 
bling hand replaced the receiver, 
Prettyman and Ortig were carrying 
an unconscious FDR to his bedroom. 

When he left the kitchen at Mrs. 
Bonner’s urgings a few moments be- 
fore, Prettyman had every intention 
of getting Roosevelt to the table at 
once. But something—he does not 
remember what—required his going 
to FDR’s bedroom first. He passed 
through the living room, entered the 
bedroom, was not aware anything 
was wrong until he heard one of the 
women cry out: 

“Prettyman! Prettyman!” 

He rushed back into the living 
room and saw FDR, his head thrown 
back, running his hands over his tem- 
ples and the back of his head. His 
mouth was open, his eyes were closed, 
and one side of his face hung in a 
twisted, tortured expression. He was 
groaning. 

FDR fainted just as Prettyman and 
Ortig got to his chair. 
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David Jackson 
Maid Elizabeth McDuffie 
Prettyman gently pulled FDR's 
hands from his head and gently 
worked the twisted face back to its 
normal position. Then he and Ortig 
carried the President to his room, 
and now they were easing him onto 
the white candlewick spread of his 
oversized, plain-looking pine bed. 

It was immediately apparent that 
FDR should not be lying flat, for his 
breathing, when they stretched him 
out, became harsh—like an agonized 
snore. 

So, holding FDR in a sitting posi- 
tion, Prettyman and Ortig began un- 
dressing him. His mouth twitched 
several times, as if he wanted to say 
something. Watching in frozen-faced 
horror were the Roosevelt cousins 
and Mme. Shoumatoff. The tense- 
ness was broken by the hurried ar- 
rival of Dr. Bruenn (wearing a khaki 
shirt and trousers) and Commander 
Fox, a White House physical ther- 
apist. 
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Dr. Bruenn sized up the situation 
at once. He ordered Prettyman and 
Ortig to place two pillows at FDR's 
back so he could rest in a semi-re- 
clined position. Then, working quick- 
ly and calmly, he applied his steth- 
oscope to Roosevelt's chest. 

“Get all the hot water bottles in 
the house,’’ he commanded. 

When Prettyman returned with the 
bottles a few minutes later, Dr. 
Bruenn was taking Roosevelt's blood 
pressure, his hand squeezing the rub- 
ber ball of the blood pressure ap- 
paratus in time to the President's 
deep, throaty breathing. 

Dr. Bruenn took the bottles from 
Prettyman and began arranging them 
on FDR's chest and around his legs. 
Roosevelt's mouth was open all this 
time, twitching. Occasionally Dr. 
Bruenn would straighten the twisted, 
sagging side of his face. 

Prettyman, who had carried out 
Dr. Bruenn’s directions in well or- 
dered haste, did not allow himself to 
think what might happen to the Pres- 
ident. He stood by FDR’s bed, his 
thoughts anxious and prayerful. Then 
he remembered that there were two 
more hot water bottles in the guest 
cottage. He decided to go and get 
them. 

At 1:45, just as Prettyman started 
after the additional hot water bot- 
tles, Mrs. McDufhe was pulling and 
patting a guest cottage bed spread 
into place. She had been working in 
the guest cottage since one o'clock 
and did not know FDR had col- 
lapsed. She was in a happy mood, 
she reported later, because of the 
pleasure she’d had in making’ the 
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President laugh twice that morning. 

Mrs. McDuffie had always enjoyed 
with FDR an intellectual intimacy 
which no other White House servant 
could boast. Two days earlier they'd 
had a conversation about the coming 
San Francisco Conference at which 
FDR planned to make the opening 
speech, 

“IT wish I didn’t have to cross the 
country for it,” Roosevelt remarked, 
removing his glasses from tired eyes. 

“Why don’t you broadcast it, Mr. 
President ?”’ Mrs. McDuffie suggested. 

“T'd like to,’ Roosevelt said, 
I don’t think it fair to invite dele. 
gates from all over the world, then 
not appear before them.” 

Roosevelt was very matter-of-fact 
when it came to discussing politics 
with Mrs. McDuffie. One morning 
in 1937, when he was having his fa- 
mous battle with the Supreme Court's 
“nine old men,” Mrs. McDuffie 
asked him if he had slept well. 

‘Fine, fine, Lizzie,’ Roosevelt an- 
swered. “Why?” 

“All that fighting going on on 
Capital Hill,” Mrs. McDufhe said. 
“They're saying terrible things about 
you trying to pack the Supreme 
Court. I thought you might've stayed 
awake last night worrying about it.” 

Roosevelt smiled. ‘‘I never let peo- 
ple keep me awake. The thing to do 
about the Supreme Court is keep 
fighting. Even when it finds New 
Deal laws unconstitutional, the thing 
is to keep fighting. And if you keep 
clamoring loud enough, long enough, 
maybe the states will pass the same 
laws the Federal court won't accept 
on a national basis.” 
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Mrs. McDuthe often discussed 
with Roosevelt legislation affecting 
Negroes. And on many occasions— 
often at the suggestion of the 
NAACP’s Walter White —she 
brought to FDR's attention matters 
he might otherwise have overlooked. 

“I wasn’t what you'd call the ‘open 
sesame’ for all Walter’s dealings with 
Roosevelt,” she said recently. ‘Every- 
body knows it’s impossible for the 
President of the United States to 
keep up with a// his mail, so some- 
times Walter would ask me to re- 
mind the President that he had writ- 
ten him about a certain matter.” 

She still recalls Roosevelt's reac- 
tion in 1938 to a request from Walter 
White that he make a statement sup- 
porting the Anti-lynching bill. White, 
whom. she had known since his 
schoolboy days in her Atlanta neigh- 
borhood, had asked her to approach 
FDR. 

“If anything I could say would 
help, I'd say something,” Roosevelt 
told her. “If I said anything now 
too many valuable people would turn 
against me.” He was sitting in bed, 
his teeth clamped on a long cigarette 
holder. “Can't people read between 
the lines," he went on, impatiently. 
“Mrs. Roosevelt would not be sitting 
in congressional galleries listening to 
the Anti-lynch deliberations if I 
didn’t favor the bill.’’ 

Roosevelt was very conscious of 
Mrs. McDuffie’s political interests. 
And he put these interests to use one 
evening in 1936 when he summoned 
her to his curio crowded White 
House study.- 

“Lizzie,” he said, “I think I'm go- 
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ing to ask you to campaign for me.” 

“But I don’t know anything about 
politics, Mr. President,’ she pro- 
tested. 

“You don’t have to know anything 
about politics,” he said. “All you 
have to do is talk Roosevelt. And I 
know you can talk. I want you to 
contact Edgar J. Brown anc have him 
work out a speaking schedule for 
you. 

Shortly after, Mrs. McDuffie found 
herself in the Midwest giving inspira- 
tion to precinct workers and making 
speeches at political mectings. She 
covered ten cities that year, speaking 
before mixed and all-Negro groups. 
She repeated this performance dur- 
ing Roosevelt's next two campaigns. 

Now, at 1:47, as FDR lay dying, 
Mrs. McDuffte, who was dusting a 
lampshade, was glowing with pride 
at the thought of how close she was 
to the President. 

“Then Prettyman came in and 
asked for the hot water bottles,’ she 
recalled. “I didn't know why he 
wanted them, but since he didn’t offer 
any information, I didn't bother to 
ask. I handed him the hot water bot- 
tles and watched him walk back to 
the Little White House. I remember 
thinking to myself that he looked 
very sad and unhappy about some- 
thing.” 

At 2:15 Mrs. Bonner sat down to 


. rest. She had been on her feet since 


the President was stricken. Rushing 
back and forth to FDR’s room with 
hot water bottles had sapped all her 
energy, but like Prettyman, she re- 
fused to let herself think about what 
was happening. Several times, in a 
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nervous attempt to keep preoccupied, 
she opened the oven and looked at 
the souffle. She noticed that the oven, 
although turned off, had retained 
enough heat to keep the souffle from 
falling. 

“IT began wondering if Mrs. Mc- 
Duffie knew the President had been 
taken,” she recalled recently. “I got 
up and walked over to the guest 
house. Lizzie saw me coming, I knew, 
because right away she plopped her- 
self down in a chair and began read- 
ing a newspaper. She was going to 
play a joke—like she was a guest and 
I was only the cook. We were always 
making up funny things like that. 

““Daisy,’ she said to me when I 
walked in, ‘is lunch ready ?” 

“Oh, Lizzie,’ I said, ‘the Presi- 
dent is so very ill.’ 

“Lizzie looked at me with her 
mouth wide open—like she’d been 
hit by lightning. She closed her eyes 
and put her hands across her heart. 
‘Oh, my God,’ she said. ‘Oh, my 
God. What's happened to him?’ 

“I told her it looked as if Mr. 
Roosevelt had had a master stroke. 
Then we put our arms around each 
other and walked back to the Little 
White House. The sentries outside 
looked as if nothing had happened. 
I figured nobody had told them about 
the President. The minute you set 
foot in the house, though, you could 
. tell. You could hear Mr. Roosevelt's 
hard breathing all over the place. 
Lizzie clutched my arm. 

“The living room was full of peo- 
ple. The President's secretaries, his 
cousins, some secret service men. 
They sat without saying a word to 
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each other. Like they was saying 
prayers to themselves. When we got 
to the kitchen, Lizzie said to me: 
‘Daisy, Daisy . . . it’s terrible when 
I think that only this morning | 
made the President laugh at a joke 
about reincarnation—about death!” 

At 3:25 Prettyman was still in 
FDR’s bedroom. The President, still 
unconscious, had a ghostly pallor, 
was sweating profusely. Dr. Bruenn 
had given him several heart stimu- 
lant injections, had started artificial 
respiration in an effort to aid his 
breathing. Twice he had called 
Washington to talk with Vice-Admi- 
ral Ross T. McIntire, Roosevelt's 
White House doctor. McIntire had 
instructed him to order Dr. James 
Paullin, an Atlanta heart specialist, 
to rush to Warm Springs at once. 

Prettyman, trying to put the tor- 
tured sound of FDR's breathing from 
his mind, remembered against his 
will something the President had 
joked about a few days earlier. In 
the living room was a long wooden 
box filled with books which FDR was 
sorting and autographing for the 
Hyde Park and White House li- 
braries. 

“Prettyman,” Roosevelt said, point- 
ing to the box, “will you move tha! 
coffin closer to me.” 

Prettyman knew the remark was a 
joke—not a premonition. The Presi- 
dent had no fear of death. He re- 
membered how FDR had once or- 
dered that he be wheeled to a ship's 
railing to watch an onrushing tor- 
pedo. The torpedo, accidently dis- 
charged by an escort ship while they 
were bound for the Teheran Confer- 
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ence, could have blown them to bits. 
But FDR, watching with calm inter- 
est as his officers frantically turned 
the ship from the torpedo’s path, 
was not alarmed. 

At 3:30 Dr. Paullin arrived. He 
had traveled the 80 miles from At- 
lanta in 90 minutes. He went imme- 
diately to the President’s bed and 
took his pulse. A few seconds later, 
while listening to Roosevelt's heart, 
he murmured: “The President is dy- 
ing. 
Then Paullin made a quick deci- 
sion. He took from his bag a hypo- 
dermic needle, exposed the Presi- 
dent's chest and injected the needle 
into it. (The injection, a dose of 
adrenalin into the heart, is used by 
doctors as a last resort to stimulate 
heart action.) He listened for FDR's 
heartbeat once more, then looked up 
and shook his head. Roosevelt was 
dead. 

Prettyman, who is now valet to 
President Truman, remembers that 
“everyone had tears in his eyes. It 
was as if a close relative—our blood 
brother—had passed on. No one 
could find anything important to say. 
The worst had happened.” 

When Mrs. Bonner heard of FDR's 
death she picked up a pencil and 
wrote on the kitchen wall: 

“Daisy Bonner cooked the 


first meal and the last one in this 

cottage for the President Roose- 

“I don’t know to this day why I 
did it,” she says. “It’s just that I felt 
so—I don’t know if this is the right 
word—compelled.” (Her inscription, . 
on the wall over the stove, can still 
be seen at the Little White House.) 

Mrs. Bonnet's eyes remained dry 
until about an hour after Roosevelt's 
death. ‘Then I went into his room 
for a last look at him,”” she says. “‘I 
touched his forehead. It was so icy 
cold tears began to stream down my 
face. I guess I believed then for the 
first time that he had really died.” 

Mrs. Bonner, now supervising the 
preparation of several of FDR's fa- 
vorite dishes for a Warm Springs 
restaurant, adds that the souffle she 
prepared for Roosevelt's lunch did 
not fall until immediately after his 
death. “You'd almost think,’ she 
concludes, ‘‘that it would've stayed 
puffed up if Mr. Roosevelt had 
lived.” 

Mrs. McDuffie, who is now living 
in retirement at her Atlanta home, 
was one of the last people to see 
the President before his coffin was 
sealed the next morning. “I wish 
the world could have looked on his 
face,’ she says. “All his weariness 
was gone. He looked sublime.” 
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Saturday Night Surgeons 

@ The large number of Negroes suffering from knife and gunshot wounds, 
who pile into the average hospital on a Saturday night, has long been a laugh. 
ing matter to everybody but the overworked hospital staff. This is particu. 
larly true in industrial centers where Negroes work hard all week at heavy 
manual labor and stage traditional Saturday night celebrations. 

Now chum, it is difficult to find any good in this but we will show you that 
it is just a matter of looking hard enough. 

We have discovered that particularly in some “colored” hospitals, the col- 
ored resident physicians and surgeons and internes have developed a miracu- 
lous skill in putting the brother back together again. They can patch upa 
guy who has been sliced like a potato in a potato chip machine, or who has 
been perforated like a meal ticket, so that in a couple of Saturdays he will 
have a hard time showing where his scars were. 

There are horrific tales about how intrepid internes always give a scene of 
bloody carnage a good twice-over, salvaging odd bits of ears, fingers, noses 
and other tender organs from the floor or ground. Some of their delayed 
surgery is perfect and would turn a plastic surgery specialist green with 
envy. Many a brother, whacked or shot in the vital organs, who in the course 
of things oughta be twanging a harp in St. Peter’s symphony, is walking 
‘round laughing and lapping and loving, with more catgut holding him to- 
gether than is in a tennis racket. 

Some of the docs who get around to writing scientific papers explain how 
they repair a parotid duct as good as new. This little duct carries your saliva 
to your mouth. There was a time when you got a razor or switch-blade slash 
across your cheek near your ear, this duct got whacked in two. When you 
were sewed up, saliva was as likely to turn out of the wound, or your ear, or 
anywhere when you got hungry. Now from long practice on the brother, 
they repair it as easy as a plumber putting in a new pipe. 

And they tell how long practice and observation has made it possible to 
cut down deaths from gunshot wounds in the stomach to 28 out of a 100 cases 
where it used to be 67 cases out of a 100. 

If the likker, Saturday nights, razors, switch-blades, .38 caliber shells and 
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the celebrating brethren hold out long enough we are going to develop hun- 
dreds of real medical experts. Armed forces will be crying to get these docs 
and, come to think of it, the brethren will have contributed to the war effort. 


Documentation 
Wash out your mouth with soap,” 
said Grandma. 

“All the whale said in the joke is, 
The Negro is a bitch.’ ”’ 

“That ain't a polite word. Say it 
more elegant like the new Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica.’ 

“How does it say bitch?” 

“First it say the Negro stand out 
like a sore thumb. Say ‘Peculiarities, 
notably their existence until 1863 as 
slaves in a nation founded on the 
principle of individual liberty, make 
them a distinctive as well as numeri- 
cally important part of America.’ 

“Twenty words where one would 
do.” 

“Shut up,” said Grandma. ‘Then 
it say the American Negro is a new 
race. It explain his African ances- 
tors come from different tribes. It 
tell how the slave traders capture yel- 
low Hottentots, tan Arabs, brown 
Moors, and black tribesmen from 
tribes where all the folks were tall, 
or all short, or all giants, or all pyg- 
mies, or all dumb, or all smart, or all 
lazy, and mix them all together and 
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sell them in America. Generations 
of kids from all this mingling grew 
up into a new race different from any 
the world ever saw.” 

“You can say that again.” 

“But that ain’t all. Then it ex- 
plain how only about a fifth of this 
new race is left. The others got all 
mixed up with Indians and white 
folks, forming even a newer race. 
And only a fool would be going 
round trying to define racial charac- 
teristics of a mew race that ain't 
through newing yet. That make all 
this talk about typically that, and sus- 
ceptibility to this, a lotta hooey. 

“Finally, it point out that new 
race or not, this Negro is a power- 
ful influence on American life. It 
say: “He set an agricultural pattern 
and a drawling manner of speech 
that marks the whole South.’ It say 
he give Christianity in America a 
new emotionalism and new music.” 

“Whew!"" we said. 

“You understand what Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica trying to say?” 

“Sure, just what the whale said.” 

“Well, he sure is,” said Grandma. 
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CHARLEY CHEROKEE Continued 


Viewpoint 


@ Those full-page advertisements exhorting you to buy U. S. war bonds you 
see in the daily papers, do not cost the government a penny. They are patrioti- 
cally donated by national and local business concerns with the Treasury doling 
them out. 

It may have struck you in the past that seldom have you seen them in the 
Negro press. This fact has struck also some politicians and officials who make 
disparaging remarks about Negro papers failing to support the war effort. 

All of this has not been lost on the colored newsmen of Washington. A 
hard-bitten lot, they are surprisingly human and have been inclined to let 
Dean William Pickens, the venerable Negro adviser in the Treasury War 
Bonds Division, rest on his laurels and slide by on this. 

Recently, Pickens retired and was succeeded by Lem Foster who knows his 
way about in race relations. Guest at the weekly luncheon of the Capital Press 
Club the boys gave him a warm welcome and all was well until he brought 
up the touchy matter of lack of Negro press cooperation. 

Gently but firmly the boys explained that the Negro papers have sought 
the ads many times but the Treasury refuses them, stating that it does not ad- 
vertise in “the foreign language press or supplementary media.” We must 
conclude that when they are being condemned the Negro papers are lumped 
with the daily press, but when lucrative ads are handed out, they become for- 
eign language papers or supplementary media, whatever that is. 


@ BUY ANOTHER U. S. WAR BOND, MISTER, but until every citizen 
realizes a lynching in our South is worth more than ten bombing planes to 
Russia, KEEP SQUIRMING! 
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Mrs. Charlotte Stephens taught for 70 years, 
and is the only woman in Little Rock 
to have a school named after her 


DEAN OF THE 
SCHOOL MARMS 


BY MARY ANTHONY 


EW indeed are those who can 

boast of teaching school for 70 

consecutive years, but down in 
Arkansas 97-year-old Mrs. Charlotte 
Stephens not only claims that distinc- 
tion, but is also the first Little Rock 
woman, either black or white, who 
has had a school named for her. What 
is more, she was present at the gala 
ceremonies and acknowledged the 
honor over the microphone. 

A quarter of a century ago, when 
the first Stephens school was dedi- 
cated to the venerable teacher, the 
white press of the city lauded the 
grand little lady for her faithful serv- 
ice and intellectual attainments. ‘Her 
diction,” it said, “is that of a person 
of highest culture, and one need only 
talk with her for a few minutes to be- 
come aware that here is one of the 
outstanding women of the Negro 
race,” 

Intelligence and responsible leader- 
ship have characterized Mrs. Stephens 
from the time she became Little 
Rock's first Negro teacher back in 
1869 until she retired, reluctantly, in 
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1939. The quality and direction of 
her influence have left their mark on 
two of her most celebrated pupils: 
Dr. William Pickens, who was an 
educator for many years before join- 
ing the United States Treasury De- 
partment, and composer Grant Still 
whose opera, Troubled Island, won 
acclaim in New York several decades 
after he sat in her Latin class. 

She has inspired more children 
with self-respect and has influenced 
more young people for progress and 
permanent happiness, say former pu- 
pils, than any other teacher in the 
country. Always directing her efforts 
toward bringing out the good quali- 
ties of every individual without re- 
gard to race, Charlotte Stephens has 
long received the plaudits of both 
white and Negro citizens. 

When the director of teacher re- 
tirement delivered her December 
benefit check in person last Christmas 
morning, he brought with it a bou- 
quet of red roses and the felicitations 
of his office. 


Charlotte Stephens’ antecedents 
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and the events which surrounded her 
childhood contributed much to pro- 
ducing a rich and active life. Born 
of slave parents in Little Rock in 
1854 (her father’s master was Sena- 
tor Chester A. Ashley), young Char- 
lotte was only nine years old when 
the city was captured by Union troops 
who set the slaves free. 

The school which was opened in 
her father’s church was the first 
school the little girl attended. The 
church and the school soon became 
the mecca for the newly emancipated, 
with Charlotte's father their leader. 

Although present at the first cele- 
bration of the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation, Mrs. Stephens says she 
cannot recall the speeches, but she 
can still feel the deep impression 
made upon her young mind by the 
“shouts and tears and glad handclap- 
pings of rejoicing which accompanied 
the prayers, speeches and songs.” 

The Friends Society eventually 
took over her father’s school. Young 
Charlotte, then nine, was so im- 
pressed by the missionary teachers 
who had come down from the North 
to help the newly freed, that she de- 
cided to devote her life to teaching 
others. When she was but 15 years 
of age, one of the white teachers in 
the Negro school became ill. Being 
the brightest pupil, Charlotte Ste- 
phens was chosen to fill her place. 


David Jackson 
Mrs. Charlotte Stephens 

Old records at Oberlin College 
show that the Stephens youngster was 
registered there for three years in the 
early 1870's, and that her scholastic 
record was a brilliant one. Among 
her teachers was Samuel Eastman’s 
father, Max Eastman. 

The new Stephens school, with its 
modern conveniences and its attrac: 
tive funtional brick construction, 
marks still another era of racial prog- 
ress during the lifetime of the be- 
loved school marm. 

It is a march of progress which 
she has not only witnessed, but one 
in which she continues to lead. 
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The bedeviled Fon of Bikom puts a mental hex on 
UN diplomats probing into the evils of polygamy 


WHY HAVE 
110 WIVES 


BY JOHN HOHENBERG 


Reprinted from Esquire 


LURAL marriage is a most sin- 
Pout business to the tame, do- 

mesticated husbands of this con- 
tradictory world. But to the wild 
man, polygamy still is a distinguished 
and helpful institution. 

The scholarly gentlemen at the 
United Nations learned recently, after 
an on-the-spot investigation of a -ea- 
sonably wild African with 110 wives, 
that it wasn’t love — just tender- 
hearted social security for the ladies. 

And they reported, with a helpless 
shrugging of their shoulders, that 
there wasn’t much the United Na- 
tions could do about a multi-marrying 
man anyway. 

But the ladies of the United Na- 
tions—members of the Commission 
on the Status of Women—aren’t con- 
tent with the male routine of passing 
a polite resolution and then forget- 
ting it. Consequently things may be 
alot tougher for the luscious harem 
gitl, the plush Chinese concubine and 
the savage plural-marrying charmers 
of the African wilds. 

Three years ago, the United Na- 
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tions instituted the first fumbling at- 
tempt to extend the benefits of a 
monogamous civilization to the multi- 
marrying wild man. 

The Trusteeship Council adopted a 
declaration for all territories under 
its jurisdiction that “uncivilized prac- 
tices which are gradually disappear- 
ing’ should be expressly forbidden 
by law. 

Nothing happened, of course. 

As diplomats will, the learned gen- 
tlemen discreetly didn’t say what they 
meant by “uncivilized practices.”” The 
wild man, who may not be learned 
but shows every indication of know- 
ing what he wants, simply assumed 
polygamy wasn’t uncivilized. 

A year later, the Declaration of 
Human Rights, adopted by the U.N. 
General Assembly of 59 nations in 
Paris, held up as a world prerogative 
the ‘freedom of choice in marriage.” 

However, it remained quite theo- 
retical until the celebrated case of the 
Fon of Bikom and his 110 wives 
burst over the gentlemen of the 
Trusteeship Council. 
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In common with many of the tribal 
chiefs of Africa whose customs he 
followed, the Fon (king) for a good 
many years had been collecting wives. 
From his mountaintop palace com- 
pound, in what is known as the Tikar 
communities of Bamenda Province in 
the British Cameroons, he ruled a 
largely agricultural kingdom. 

He was the ninth of his dynasty. 
As he himself said, he derived his 
authority from his triple-threat posi- 
tion as the custodian of the tribal 
lands, the rain maker who aided 
crops to grow and the 'ink between 
tribal living and dead. 

He had enjoyed certain privileges 
on this account, and one of them was 
first choice of the prettiest girls of 
Bikom. 

It was his right, and still is, to 
take as wives all first-born daughters 
and all female twins of certain fami- 
lies within his tribe. But no plushy 
harem, no dancing or zither playing 
awaited them. 

The Fon’s senior wives helped him 
select girls when they were quite 
young. The newcomers, upon enter- 
ing the royal compound, promptly 
were put to work. They were trained 
in farm labor, cooking and etiquette. 

Now this had been going on for 
a long time, but around 1930 the 
missionaries began encouraging the 
Fon’s wives to leave their compound. 
However, most of the girls went 
back. Custom, superstition and the 
need for security, including meals 
and a roof overhead, persuaded the 
Fon’s wives that His Royal Highness 
had more to offer them than civiliza- 
tion. 
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But civilization is most persistent, 
It keeps shoving its nose into places 
where it isn’t wanted. 

And so, a London magazine jp 
1948 published an article on the Fon 
and his wives which, so the public. 
tion alleged, totaled at least 60 
women. This made the Fon the mos 
celebrated husband in history next to 
King Solomon. 

The London account accused him 
of gathering his wives, naked, in a 
semicircle to witness the introduction 
of a new beauty to their royal house. 
hold. Then, it said, a father came 
forward and hurled his daughter in 
the dust before the king. It went on: 

“The King steps forward, puts his 
right foot on top of the girl’s body, 
which means, ‘I accept this piece of 
cargo.’ The girl will be a mother at 
14 years. Do not think this is an 
isolated case . . .” 

Well! 

Next thing that happened, the &. 
Joan’s Social and Political Alliance 
in London, a welfare organization, 
formally protested to the United No- 
tions. 

The British administrators of the 
Cameroons, somewhat amazed, said 
it wasn’t true the Fon had 600 wives 
—only 100. 

Furthermore, instead of being : 
lusty 80 years of age, as the London 
reports alleged, the British pictured 
the Fon as a broken-down husband 
who was deviled by his women and 
children. 

In vain did the British in the 
Trusteeship Council point out that 
the ways of the effete West were not 
the ways of tribal Africa. 
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The delegates stormed. 

A mission was bound for Africa 
and the Council instructed the inves- 
tigators to call on the Fon and see the 
horrors of the compound for them- 
selves. 

So, out-went the Awny Khalidy of 
Iraq, Benjamin Gerig of the United 
States, Alfred Claeys-Bouuaert of 
Belgium, and A. Ramos Pedueza of 
Mexico. 

These four toiled into the wild 
fastnesses of the Cameroons. They 
reached Bamenda Province, and the 
mountaintop of the Kingdom of 
Bikom where the Fon had his com- 
pound and his wives. 

They found a distressed and tear- 
ful old gentleman, who said he was 
over 100 and begged to be left in 
peace. In the compound, a disrepu- 
table and unattractive place, they 
counted 110 wives. 

But, explained the Fon in a quaver- 
ing voice, he'd inherited 44 of them 
from a previous Fon and they were 
at such an advanced age as to make 
certain aspects of domesticity entirely 
academic. 

Probably at no time in Africa’s his- 
tory was there a more confused and 
startling scene as the day when the 
United Nations’ representatives, the 
Fon, his wives and his friends met to 
decide what should be done about 
polygamy. 

The Fon found an interpreter who 
could write a suitable petition and 
His Royal Highness approved by af- 
fixing a thumbmark according to tri- 
bal custom. 

The Fon pleaded he had been 
ctuelly libeled, that he kept no 
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woman against her will and would 
turn out of his compound that min- 
ute any who wanted to leave. 

There was no rush for the nearest 
exit. The wives took it calmly. 

The Fon said he had paid a dowry 
for these wives. And if they left, 
who was to refund the dowry, if you 
please? Would it be the United Na- 
tions ? 

“Wherein lies the need... to 
force me to abandon my way of life 
and take to (one) which is entirely 
unknown to me and not wished for?” 
he demanded. 

.. Tam far advanced in age, 
fairly over 100, and being the nearer 
the other end of my life, the call to 
eternal peace may come to me any. 
day . . . And when I am dead and 
gone, I shall tell my predecessors that 
I lived to see what I saw. . .” 

The Fon pleaded against the 
“white man’s culture.” He com- 
plained that the United Nations was 
conducting “cruelty to the old” and 
interfering with a long-established 
way of life. Unless he had wives, he 
concluded, he could not discharge his 
duties as king. 

The wives backed him up with a 
separate petition. So did the leading 
citizens in the Bikom Improvement 
Association, thusly: 

“The chief’s wives in this country 
have been and are still second only 
to their children in the enjoyment of 
the good things of life... The 
only complaint the present chief's 
wives give is that they produce no 
children.” 

The United Nations investigators, 
tired and puzzled, retreated to write 
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their report. It was all very well to 
denounce the Fon, but how could 
one disregard the plea of his wives, 
to wit: 

“We do not grudge sharing hus- 
bands. We, the Fon’s wives, live 
happily with the Fon according to 
our native law and custom.” 

The investigators mulled this over, 
and also the undisputed fact that the 
wives could leave whenever they de- 
sired (although where would a rebel- 
lious wife go in the Kingdom of 
Bikom?). Finally they came to some 
important conclusions the main one 
being: 

“Polygamy in Africa has been the 
subject of some misconception in 
other parts of the world. 

“First of all it must be noted that 
the peoples of Africa have their own 
culture and customs. They do not 
necessarily coincide with the customs 
of other countries and therefore it 
would be a mistake to look at them 
on the basis of Western standards. 

“These African customs still com- 
mand respect on the part of their 
own people, including some of the 
new generation. 

“But if there are any customs 
among them which are unwholesome, 
then evolution through education 
should bring about the desired 
change without causing an upheaval. 

“Nor should the economics factor 
in the situation be ignored. Plural 
+ marriage is partly a means of suste- 
nance to the women involved; hence, 
the practice that a chief inherits the 
wives of his deceased predecessors. 

“It is a type of social security that 
will have to remain until Western 
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civilization through education cop. 
vinces the Africans that other ways 
ate better and preferable.” 

The investigators added, meekly, 
that they had been told by some un. 
specified Africans “that it was often 
the wives who took the initiative jp 
asking their husbands to take addi- 
tional wives in order to relieve them 
of some of the burden of their 
work.” 

They learned that in Africa, a 
wild husband took as many wives as 
he could afford, whereas in the Mos- 
lem world the limit under Islamic 
law is four wives. 

In certain places, other researches 
into polygamy ascertained, economics 
were on the side of the one-woman 
husband. Not so long ago, when in- 
flation in the new State of Israel in 
the Middle East hit distressing 
heights, Moslem  sheiks petitioned 
the government for assistance. The 
cost of wives had quadrupled to 
about $1,400 apiece. 

While the United Nations investi- 
gators were too polite to mention it, 
they might have added that polygamy 
still exists in some parts of the 
United States, too, despite the fact 
that it is now formally outlawed 
both by the American government 
and the Mormon Church. The Fun- 
damentalist Mormons. still practice 
bootlegging plural wives. The same 
bootlegging practice goes on in Tur- 
key, where plural marriages also 
have been outlawed since 1926. 

And so, concluding with the case 
of the Fon of Bikom and his 110 
wives as examples of what the world 
faces if it is to progress, the United 
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Nations investigators wrote as fol- 
lows: 

“The Mission was... well- 
aware that customs, which in the out- 
side world might be loosely classed 
as polygamy, were by no means pecu- 
liar to the Fon himself nor to the 
Tikar chiefs as a whole... It 
seems necessary to encourage the cus- 
toms to disappear . . .” 

There was a call for something 
more when the report was handed in 
to the Trusteeship Council recently. 
Victorio Carpio, the delegate of the 
Philippines, hotly demanded that the 
United Nations pass a vote of formal 


censure against the Fon. 

But the delegates of New Zealand 
and of the United States and of Brit- 
ain soothed him. They said it would 
all come in due time, and meanwhile 
the world could wait. 

The Council then closed the case 
against the Fon of Bikom with: 

“No action by the Council is called 
for on this question.” 

But the ladies won't let go. Come 
spring—and the issue will be re- 
vived. The United Nations will 
sound like a tea party of mothers-in- 
law. 

Copyright, Esquire (December, 1950) 


No Greater Sorrow 


THERE IS A STORY told by the able Negro minister, The Rev. 
Milton Galamison of Siloam Presbyterian church in Brooklyn, of 
a parishioner whose young son was killed by a hit-and-run driver. 
The child died in acute pain, his little body mangled by the accident. 
In bitter grief the father thrust his way into the minister's study and 


shouted in sobbing defiance, ““You and your God! How would He 
let a little boy die like that, if He’s so merciful and just? Where 
was this precious God of yours when my son was killed?” 
And the answer came in gentle tones: “He was right where He 
was when His Son was killed.” 
Catholic Digest 
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It is not illegal to make unauthorized reissues 


of popular records, but such bootlegging 
is causing turmoil in waxing 
circles 


BOOTLEG RECORDS 


BY FREDERIC RAMSEY, JR. 


Reprinted from The Saturday Review of Literature 


HE JAZZ wing of the record 

business, which at its quietest 

moments looks like an unhappy 
cross between raucous, rowdy trading 
on the floor of the Cotton Exchange 
and the deadly serious diamond buy- 
ing and selling that proceeds ex /em- 
pore on sidewalks in the vicinity of 
46th Street and the Avenue of the 
Americas, is in turmoil. The cause: 
reissues. 

“T am informed that every known 
commercial record Jelly cut can be 
purchased—if not on original labels, 
at least as unauthorized reissues; jazz, 
even in its antiquarian phase, oper- 
ates a bit beyond the pale,” Alan Lo- 
max tells us in the discursive discog- 
raphy that makes up Appendix Two 
of his new book, Mister Jelly Roll. 
And in a recent editorial Down Beat, 
a trade magazine generally concerned 
with controversial matters of music 
business, screamed perturbedly that 
“Disc Bootleggers Are Waxing Fat 
on Stolen Goods,” and blackwashed 
them as ‘‘dirty thieves” and “'pirates.”’ 
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I found a “pirate” in his den ina 
big, den-filled office building on West 
42nd Street. He was only slightly 
chubby, and quite unmussed by his 
alleged illegitimacy. “Sure,” he te- 
plied when I tired a shot across his 
bow, ‘we're getting out ‘unauthor. 
ized’ reissues—if that’s what they're 
calling them now. Here, read this.” 

He handed a letter across the desk. 
It was from the Library of Congress, 
Copyright Office, and it was written 
over the signature of Richard S. Mac- 
Carteney, Chief, Reference Division. 

. and thus, to date,’ it con 
cluded after a somewhat apologetic 
preamble, “there is no provision in 
the copyright law covering a particu: 
lar interpretation or rendition of a 
copyrighted work.” 

“That means that anyone can dub 
a recording and sell pressings,” the 
genial privateer continued. “Actually, 
so far there's been very little of this 
because guys were afraid of the big 
companies, and the big companies 
were afraid of each other. But now. 
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they're getting bolder. They found 
out there’s sort of a feeling with big 
record company brass that it’s O.K. 
for a little fellow to dub and sell if 
his sales just don't get too good.” 

“How good?” I asked. 

“Oh, anything up to 1,000 sales is 
all right,” he answered. ‘‘But if it 
pokes that figure too close, then 
maybe some of these fellows better 
watch out.” 

As he talked, a young man in a 
striped sweater came in and asked 
for Jack. 

“He’s out in the park,” the pirate 
behind the desk replied. ‘“‘Just go 
look for him. He’s on a bench.” 

“How much do I owe you, any- 
how?” striped sweater wanted to 
know. They went into some fine 
points of undercounter accounting. 
The fellow looking for Jack was one 
of the persons who supplied the 
Forty-Second and Bryant Park buc- 
caneers with records to dub, and got 
copies to sell in exchange. 

How did all this get started ? Since 
this isa very open market, and abnor- 
mally sensitive to the raw facts of 
supply and demand, the answer lies 
with avid jazz collectors who, for the 
past 15 years, have been thirsting to 
hear certain rare records by the great 
maestros of jazz. Some of this stuff is 
in an almost legendary class. There 
are records, for example, made by 
the extraordinarily gifted clarinetist, 
Johnny Dodds, for tiny, one-lung 
outfits in and around Chicago in the 
Twenties. 

“Some of the biscuit we used for 
those records was so bad we had to 
go out and mix straw in with it to 
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hold it together,” the Paramount en- 
gineer reminisced years later to Wil- 
liam Russell, one of the best in- 
formed jazz discologists. But in spite 
of the straw, which might now be 
termed ‘‘an essential abrasive,’ the 
clear, strong tone of Dodd’s clarinet 
emerges, sweeping along the breath- 
less ensemble pacing that seemed to 
transpire whenever Dodds had a rec- 
ord date. 

Add to Dodd's fluid clarinet solos 
some of the subtlest and most imag- 
inative blues accompaniments ever 
sliced by King Louis Armstrong, 
and countless groovage of Mister 
Jelly Roll Morton's best ten-inchers 
(piano solo sides of King Porter 
Stomp, New Orleans Joys, Jelly Roll 
Blues, Tom Cat. Stratford Hunch, 
and Perfect Rag. as well as the tangy 
Red Hot Pepper recordings of Jelly 
Roll classics—The Pearls, Black Bot- 
tom Stomp, Doctor Jazz, and Kansas 
City Stomps), and it’s not hard to 
see, with so many tantalizing morsels 
of music just beyond reach of exas- 
perated cognoscenti, why reissues 
happened. 

Now there is a babel of labels. 
One man, originally a baker by trade 
(Jelly Roll, who once split a vaude- 
ville bill with an entertainer who 
boasted he was Sweet Papa Cream 
Puff, would be happy), has garnered 
himself about as fine a list of reissue 
booty as one could hope for, and all 
without a single expedition of re- 
prisal to singe him in his Bronx 
shop. Starting modestly with about 
20 scholarly reissues on a Century 
labei, he now has a catalogue of some 
200 items, spread judiciously thin 
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over additional labels—Wax, An- 
chor, Jazz Classics, The Hot Jazz 
Club of America, and Blue Ace. 
Three other freebooters, Biltmore, 
Jazz-Time (long-playing records), 
and Jay, operate only through P. O. 
box numbers, with no names men- 
tioned. Another captain of this bar- 
sinister record industry sells British 
Rhythm Society and Carousel labels. 
Bands and performers featured on 
the Jolly Roger labels include Lionel 
Hampton, Benny Goodman, Louis 
Armstrong, Billie Holiday, the late 
Glenn Miller, Duke Ellington, and 
Count Basie. Johnny Dodds is rep- 
resented, down to the very last side 
of his Dixieland Thumpers and Jug 
Blowers. And so it goes, with many 
outfits fouling each other in their 
eagerness to grind out the discs. 
While in most cases the alleged 
pirates are paying token royalties to 
music publishing houses with copy- 


Revolution in Africa 


right tunes, they have yet to estab- 
lish any coherent system of payment 
to musicians who made the records, 
And since contracts covering these 
dates were signed only with the rec- 
ord companies issuing them in the 
first place, or were part of old files 
bought up with rights to obscure 
masters, that takes us right back to 
home. 

Doubtless there never would have 
been such a prolific mushrooming of 
“contraband” labels if the big com- 
panies who control rights to these 
masters had followed through with 
reissues sufficient to keep the jazz 
wing happy. Most majors, when 
queried as to why they have let the 
rcissues business go to the pirates, re- 
ply: ““Why—ah, it wasn’t worth the 
trouble to put out that moldy stuff. 
It never sold anyway.” 


Copyright, The Saturday Reiiew of Literature 
(September 30, 1950) 


HARRY HERSHFIELD tells of a visit Stalin made to a Soviet 
province, where he asked an old Comrade: “Are you happier now 
than before the Revolution?” 

és “No” said the old Comrade. “Before the Revolution I had two 
suits. Now I have only the suit I’m wearing.” 

“So what?” replied Stalin. ‘In Africa the men go around naked. 
They don’t even have one suit.” 

“Really?’’ said the old Comrade. “When did they have their 


Revolution?” 


Leonard Lyons 
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How Reece “Goose” Tatum began his fabulous career with 
, second-hand basketball and a fruit, basket 


nailed against a Louisville coal shed 


The Goose That Laid 
A Golden Egg 


. BY EDWARD T. CLAYTON 


HINGS were tough all over that 
T March back in 1929 — even 

tougher for kid ball players who 
had hopes of breaking into big-time 
Negro baseball. But somebody had 
told this bashful, long-legged lad 
about a ball club manager in Louis- 
ville who liked to prospect with 
youngsters, so figuring he had noth- 
ing to lose, he hitch-hiked the 900 
miles from his hometown to ask for 
a tryout. 

He didn’t look much like a ball 
player as he stood there, bareheaded 
and shivering at the manager’s front 
door. His lanky arms jutted awk- 
watdly from the sleeves of the thin 
coat he was wearing and his size 13 
tennis shoes seemed hardly the ap- 
ptopriate footwear for such cold, 
damp weather. He was tall—un- 
usually tall for a kid his age—in fact 
he stood six-foot-three in his stock- 
ing feet. But he was determined to 
become a baseball player and had 
— his way across two states to 
O it. 

He drew the crumpled scrap of pa- 
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per from his pocket, checked the ad- 
dress on it again against the house 
number, then pressed a long, bony 
finger to the door buzzer. A moment 
later a round-faced man wearing an 
expensive-looking sport shirt stood 
eyeing the youngster curiously. 


“You Mr. Leonard?” the kid 
grinned. 

“Yeah, son. What can I do for 
you?” 


“LT come to play baseball for you, 
sir—with the Louisville Black Caps. 
Came all the way from El Dorado, 
Arkansas, I did.” 

J. Leonard Mitchell laughed. He 
admired the kid’s spunk even if his 
ability was still questionable. That 
evening they sat by the fire and talked 
and Mitchell, true to his reputation, 
agreed to give him a tryout. 

Things went well for the gangly 
youngster in his first few weeks with 
the Louisville ball club, but his queer, 
loose-legged strides on the base paths, 
and his peculiar, unorthodox style of 
ball handling were too much of an in- 
vitation for ribbing for his teammates 
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to pass up. For an entire season they 
needled him with their funpoking 
and teasing, showering him with a 
variety of nicknames. Among them: 
“Arkansas Slim,’ ““The Goose,” and 
“Stringbean.”’ 

It was more than he could take. 
Unhappily he went to Mr. Mitchell, 
told him he was quitting the ball 
club. But J. Leonard Mitchell was 
not the kind of a guy to let a rookie 
ball player give up that easily—espe- 
cially one who showed a little prom- 
ise. Besides he liked the kid. 

“Tell you what you do, son,” he 
counseled. ‘You move your stuff 
over to my place if it'll make you 
feel any better about their ribbing. 
You're welcome to stay there as long 
as you like. All I ask is that you try 
to stick it out with us for at least 
another season.” 

The kid moved. And one day in 
the idle and lonely days that followed 
he nailed a discarded fruit basket 
against Mr. Mitchell's coal shed, 
bought himself a second-hand bas- 
ketball, and began practising basket- 
ball to while away his hours. Day 
after day he practised—hook shots, 
spin shots, layups, feinting, pivot- 
ing. Soon he got to be quite good— 
so good, in fact, he put on a one- 
man show one day for an ambitious, 
minor league promoter called Abe 
Saperstein who already owned the 
franchise of a Cincinnati baseball 
club and who had recently purchased 
a professional basketball team out of 
New York. 

“With me, kid,” said the squat, 
stocky little promoter, ‘you can play 
baseball in summer and basketball in 
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winter. How about it?” 

It sounded like a good proposition, 
so the kid signed. Right away he be. 
gan to click with the Cincinnati base. 
ball club, for that same unorthodox 
brand of ball playing that had seemed 
so humorous to his Louisville team- 
mates soon proved to be big box of. 
fice for the Cincinnati team. But 
more incredible still—when the kid 
joined up with Saperstein’s basketball 
team, his loose-legged gait on the 
hardwood, coupled with his amazing 
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Goose Tatum 
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ability to score points, was such a 
crowd pleaser that cvernight the team 
became a sensation. Attendance rec- 
ords began to topple in their wake. 
Gate receipts ballooned to all-time 
highs. Thousands everywhere ap- 
plauded their zany antics and the 
name of Abe Saperstein’s Harlem 
Globetrotters soon became known all 
over the U.S. as the most colorful, 
most amazing team in all basketball. 

Today, with more than 20 seasons 
and nearly 3,000 victories behind 
them, the Globetrotters have scored 
such a fabulous mark in basketball 
that their colorful career has been 
chronicled in a Hollywood movie. 
Their clowning, burlesque brand of 
basketball has paid off in tremendous 
profits for the ambitious little sports 


A Very Full House 


promoter, who unknowingly hit the 
jackpot that day in Louisville when 
he signed up a sensitive Arkansas 
youngster who couldn’t stand his 
teammates’ teasing. For today, when- 
ever Abe Saperstein’s Globetrotters 
put on a basketball show—whether it 
be in Chicago, Hawaii, or Paris, 
France—the star attraction and clown 
prince of them all is a loose-legged, 
six-foot-three super showman called 
Reece “Goose” Tatum. The giant 
basketball player still wears a size 13 
tennis shoe, baffles opponents with 
his 84-inch arm reach, and regularly 
scores over 1,000 points each sea- 
son off a unique spin shot he de- 
veloped with a second-hand basket- 
ball—and a fruit basket nailed against 
a coal shed in Louisville. 


SLIPPING OUT ONE EVENING for a bridge game with the 
boys, the young surgeon tossed his wife the most high-sounding 
excuse he could think of: ‘“Very important case,” he said solemnly. 
“There are three doctors there already.” 
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Sgt. Arthur C. Dudley, winner of the Distinguished Service Cross, 
and head of the famous “International Squad” is called 
the “best damn’ squad leader in Korea” 


Fourth Squad, Third Platoon 


BY BILL STAPLETON 
Reprinted from Collier's 


OMING down from the 19th 

Infantry Regiment's front-line 
positions on the bleak hill that rose 
behind the battalion command post, 
Sergeant First Class Arthur Charles 
Dudley led the seven men into the 
farmyard. They had been visible for 
about ten minutes. All walked with 
the tired step of the veteran infan- 
tryman. All were hunched against 
the bitter, stinging cold of the North 
Korea winter. 

Sergeant Dudley was apologetic 
about the absence of Guido. He ex- 
plained to the battalion commander: 
“We were diggin’ in on the hill last 
night when the han’ grenade that 
Guido had in his pocket went off. 
Guess it hit his shovel or something. 
Anyway, we got him evacuated and 
Ithink he’s gonna be okay. It didn’t 
kill him. It jest tore up his leg some.” 

The other members of the squad 
watched Dudley intently as he talked. 
Obviously, the sergeant had won high 
respect and admiration from men 
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who admire top leadership in a very 
tough profession. 

Corporal Guido Schoentrup, aged 
25, assistant squad leader, home 
town, Indianapolis, had been Ser- 
geant Dudley’s strong right arm. 
They all missed him. 

Guido had been there when the 
legends began to grow about the now 
famous “international squad,’’ led by 
the deadliest of rifle marksmen—a 
Negro sergeant who could count at 
least 53 enemy dead on the butt of 
his Garand, and whom I heard re- 
ferred to respectfully by war-weary 
senior officers as “the best damn’ 
squad leader in Korea.” 

Word of Sergeant Dudley and 
his “international squad’ had first 
reached me at the Chongchon River 
front, where I was photographing 
combat operations for Collier’s. The 
stories of the unit’s achievements in 
action impressed me, of course. But 
there was more to it than that. It 
seemed to me their importance was 
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inescapable: The squad was a heart- 
warming and dramatic symbol of co- 
operation and mutual respect among 
freemen fighting for a common cause. 
I felt I had to find them, know them. 
That's how I came to be waiting at 
the command post. 

Sergeant Dudley saluted his battal- 
ion officer, turned to his squad and 
said in a soft Southern voice that 
could also crackle with military au- 
thority when necessary, “Let it rest, 
children.” He motioned them to a 
bontire in the corner of the farmyard. 

The squad—Jennings, Smith, Jesse, 
Sparks, Jones, Chief and Miller — 
rested. 

For the record, the full names: 
Corporal Elmer D. Jennings, 18, of 
Hillsville, Virginia; Corporal Clifford 
H. Smith, 20, of Detroit, Michigan; 
Private Kim Sung (Jesse) Duk, 19, 
ot Haman, Korea; Private First Class 
Carlton F, Sparks, 18, of Marion, 
North Carolina; Private Un Kae 
(Jones) Pyong, 22, of Taegu, Korea; 
Private Im Chong (Chief) Myung, 
28, of Taegu, Korea, and Private 
First Class James H. Miller, 19, of 
Iron City, Georgia. 

Heavy artillery—big stuff, outgo- 
ing—crumped into the nearby enemy 
country, but the front was quiet. A 
pig in the farmyard rooted noisily 
and one of the squad threw a rock 
at him. 

Sergeant Dudley thumbed through 
a short personal record of his little 
outfit, the smallest unit of command 
in the Army. 

His record of the lives of his men 
was written neatly enough on a page 
in the center fold of a parachutist’s 
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logbook. The book, picked up off the 
ground at Fort Berning, Georgia, last 
year, was small enough to fit in the 
corner of Dudley's wallet. 

Some of the names were mis. 
spelled. 

A name, Private First Class Frank 
Brandt, carried the notation—with 
ROKs. A name, Private First Class 
Herschel Wallingham—gone to ph- 
toon. A name, Private Tony Ramirez 
—bad feet, transferred. 

The squad, in such quiet moments, 
didn’t talk about the war, the United 
Nations or the Big Picture. They 
didn’t care. 

They remembered, instead, that 
Sergeant Dudley owed the squad a 
Coke a day for every day that the 
war lasted beyond September 19th. 
Dudley had predicted the war would 
be over by then and they'd all go 
back to Japan. The Coke bet was im- 
portant. They needled him about it, 
in wry humor. 

As they spoke about getting back 
to Japan, as some might speak of get- 
ting back to the United States, these 
cold, weary men pointed up their 
occasional terrible homesickness for 
security and peace. Japan was closer. 

Dudley invited everyone to Florida 
after the war to bask in the warm 
sunshine near his home at Warring- 
ton, near Pensacola. Even the Ko- 
rean boys understood what this talk 
meant and they smiled in apprecia- 
tion. 

Twenty-eight-year-old Arthur C. 
Dudley entered service at Camp 
Blanding, Florida, October 7, 1942. 
He was a draftee, leaving a job in 
a paper pulp mill at Marianna, Flor 
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ida. He was assigned to Camp Hood, 
Texas, for training with the armored 
forces and sailed for Europe with 
the 827th Tank Destroyer Battalion. 
He served in France, Germany and 
Austria. After three re-enlistments, 
he was a career soldier, intending to 
become an ordnance expert. 

But in Korea, shivering in the 
bone-chilling winds that whistled 
out of Manchuria 60 miles away, he 
thought a lot of home, his wife Hat- 
tie and their two daughters, Yvonne 
and Sheila, aged four and five years. 

Private First Class Miller, young- 
est of the squad and assistant BAR 
gunner, was very apparently proud 
of his leader. 

“Tell ‘em how you picked off that 
gook at that long range, Sergeant 
Dudley.” He turned to the rest of 
the squad. Chief grinned in appre- 
ciation. 

The squad leader shifted his seat 
around the fire to include all of the 
group: 

"Like I've told you people before, 
know your rifle. It wasn’t too much. 
It was pretty long range. I fired 
once, noticed where the dust kicked 
up near this guy, then I raised my 
sights a hair and got him. I don’t 
know where it hit him, but it killed 
him.” 

They measured it later. The range 
was 1,300 yards. (According to the 
Army, the rifie is accurate up to 1,200 
yards.) Maybe it was easy for a 
sharpshooting hunter who used to 
strike matches with a .22 when he was 
11 years old. 

Corporal Jennings, the bazooka- 
man, chimed in, saying, ‘The ser- 
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geant doesn’t ever say much.” 

The rest of the men nodded slow- 
ly, their heads bobbing under steel 
helmets blackened by use in heating 
water and cooking. 

“That's the truth,” said Corporal 
Smith. ‘He never does say much.” 

The Department of the Army said 
it for Sergeant Dudley in General 
Orders, Number 110, dated 11 Oc- 
tober 1950. They awarded him the 
Distinguished Service Cross for ex- 
traordinary heroism. 

Headquarters Eighth Army gave 
him the medal, the nation’s second 
highest military award, in recogni- 
tion of his services during the action 
at Ch’angnyong. The action took 
place over a five-day period, August 
2d to 7th. Dudley, a new replace- 
ment for Baker Company, first joined 
the unit on the 3d of August, report- 
ing in during the heat of the battle. 

During fighting at the Naktong 
River, Sergeant Dudley personally 
eliminated 50 enemy riflemen, after 
first exposing himself, to draw fire. 

The Army, in military language, 
says, "Men were exhausted and were 
subject to harassing fire, particularly 
from enemy snipers and automatic 
weapons. The company was at half 
strength, having taken severe casual- 
ties over a period of weeks.” 

Dudley was also commended for 
his action on August 7th when he 
unjammed a machine gun for a wor- 
ried gunner, again under heavy en- 
emy tire. Later the same day, he was 
wounded and evacuated, under pro- 
tests from Dudley that he be allowed 
to stay with his squad. 

Sergeant Dudley was hit—mortar 
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fragments in the right leg and arm— 
and was hospitalized for 12 days, 
after which he immediately rejoined 
his unit. 

That was where most of the squad 
caught it. They all spoke of the bat- 
tle positions there as “the Notch.” 

Smith got knocked flat and was 
later hospitalized for concussion 
from another mortar shell. 

Miller watched in some amazement 
as the bipod legs of his automatic 
rifle were shot away during one fren- 
zied charge by the enemy. 

A boy by the name of Oldamaker 
or Oldemeyer from Indiana got 
knocked out by blast concussion and 
didn’t rejoin the squad. No one re- 
membered his first name. 

And, the squad remembered, a 
Spanish kid from Texas got killed 
outright from a sniper’s bullet. 

“Hand grenades flew like base- 
balls,” Jennings recalled. 

Just then a jeep courier whizzed 
into the command post and two bun- 
dled-up riders hurried into the 
thatched farmhouse. A field tele- 
phone nearby rang and the soldier 
who answered it said, ‘Doughboy 
Red.” 

We couldn't hear the conversation. 

Sergeant Dudley picked up again. 
“IT came out here originally as a re- 
placement soldier for the 25th Divi- 
sion, but we got kinda mixed up and 
the 24th needed the replacements 
quicker, I guess. So we came here.” 

The sergeant paused to listen to 
Jennings and Sparks argue over 
where they had been. 

Miller said, “We could tell you 
better if we could remember some of 
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these little old towns, but most of em 
end in Yong or Dong, and how can 
you remember anything from that?” 

He stopped talking to accept a 
roasted corncob from Jesse, the Ko. 
rean ammunition carrier, and began 
to munch it. 

The South Koreans assigned to the 
squad never spoke of one another by 
their right, or native, names. Instead, 
they used the nicknames given them 
by the Americans, even when talking 
among themselves. 

The conversation on the field tele- 
phone was terminated by the soldier, 
who said, ‘Okay, I'll tell him.” 

Sergeant Dudley said, “You know 
this figure of 53 dead gooks? Well, 
I have a quota of 75. Me and a boy 
named Gant in Charlie Company got 
a bet on. I’m way ahead of him 
now, but maybe I'll fill my quota be- 
fore this war's over. 

“These Chinese boys we're running 
up against are pretty good fighters. 
You can’t see them. They take ad- 
vantage of all the cover and they fight 
like real trained soldiers, not like the 
North Koreans.” 

Chief spat into the fire. 

Jennings spoke up: “We've got a 
pretty wonderful squad here and we 
couldn’t have a much better leader 
than what we have. He always tells 
the new guys that we’re like a chain 
and that we aren’t any better than out 
weakest link. We always dig our 
foxholes that way. Like a chain, in 
a way.” 

Sparks said it should be put in the 
story that Sergeant Dudley didn’t go 
to sleep some nights until he was 
sure the squad was okay. 
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The interview time was going fast. 

Sergeant Dudley stood up and so 
did his squad. “We ain’t got much 
more to say. Usually we jest sit 
around and talk about our families. 
We don’t know a lot about this war.” 

He picked up his rifle and walked 
out on the pathway to the hills. Pri- 
vate First Class Carlton Sparks, of 
Marion, North Carolina, helped Pri- 
vate Un Kae Pyong, of Taegu, Korea, 
put on his pack. The rest of the 
squad quietly, almost automatically, 
fell into a line. 

Sparks said, ‘'We don’t worry about 
talking to the Korean guys. Chief 
has a list of words we use most and 
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he’s studying on it.” 

Everyone looked at Sergeant Dud- 
ley. “Les move out,” he said softly 
and they swung down the path, away 
from the farmyard and toward the 
frowning hill. The artillery started 
up again. 

Away from the command post, to 
the left, was a battered cornfield and 
the line stopped there to wave back. 
You could see Sergeant Dudley plain- 
ly, even though he was at the head 
of the small column. He was stand- 
ing on something and his face was 
outlined against the whitening corn- 
stalks. He stood out clearly. 


Copyright, Colliers (January 13, 1951) 


IT IS A MYSTERY to me why so many women are hollering for 


the equal-rights amendment. 


They don’t seem to understand that, 


if it passes, some men are just mean enough to enforce it. 
I learned about it the hard way during the 1944 Democratic Na- 


tional Convention in Chicago, 


About 2 a.m. I was with a bunch of 


the boys—including Paul Gallico and Jesse Jones—in the ballroom 


of the Blackstone. 


There was a little desultory talk about an equal 


rights proposal and, just as the waiter arrived with the check, I 
opened my big mouth and said, “But what /: equal rights ?” 

Mr. Gallico picked the check right. out of the air, handed it to 
me and said: “This is it, honey!’ 

And they let me pay it! 
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Inez Robb, INS 
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DIXIE COMMUNIQUE * The U. S. Flag and Signal Company reports 
a boom in orders for Confederate flags. Not only is the Confederate 
flag being flown down South but there is a new line of playing 
cards, bridge sets and cocktail napkins adorned with the great sea] 
of the Confederacy . . . Mound Bayou's Mayor Benjamin A. Green has 


perhaps served longer than any other U. S. mayor. He has been in 
office in the small Mississippi town for 32 years and has recently 
been elected for another four-year term . . . Asurvey of 500 Negro 
students at Atlanta University shows that one-third of them said 
they distrusted and feared most white people . . . The Republican 
Party is making plans for an all-out effort to try and crack the 
solid South in 1952. GOP politicos figure that many Southerners 
are fed up with Truman and think that they can swing several South- 
ern states into the Republican column. . . A 17-year-old Negro 
high school girl was the winner of a Georgia state oratory contest 
on the subject ''I Speak for Democracy.'' She won out over more 
than a thousand others, both Negro and white, in high schools 
throughout Georgia ... A new $30,000 study financed by the 
Carnegie Corporation will look into Negro employment in the South- 
ern states and industry. The first city to be surveyed will be 
Durham, N. C. . . . The head of the Ku Klux Klan in South Carolina, 
Thomas L. Hamilton, recently came out with this bland statement, 
"TAny man or group of men who says the Klan has advocated violence 
is a .. 


LONG HAIR DEPARTMENT * Philippa Schuyler spends an average 
of eight hours a day practicing her piano . . . Dean Dixon has or- 
ganized a new American international orchestra in Paris with 140 
musicians from 35 countries and is touring the continent with the 
orchestra this spring . . . Howard Swanson looks like a coming top 
name among composers. The 41-year-old Cleveland Negro musician 
recently had his short symphony premiered by the New York Phil- 
harmonic Symphony. He is a former Rosenwald fellow. Dimitri 
Mitropoulos has done a recording of his ''Night Music'' which 
hasn't yet been released for public distribution . 


LIGHT ON THE LITERATI * The famed Negro composer James A. 
Bland will finally be given his due ina colorful 8% x 1l volume by 
John J. Daly called ''A Song in His Heart.'' The book not only will 
be a story of his life but also will include the words and music of 
Bland's best known songs such as ''Carry Me Back to Old Virginny' 

and ''Oh Dem Golden Slippers'' . . . A study of the Negro in North 
Carolina politics will be published by the University of North 
Carolina Press in May. The book by Helen G. Edmonds is called! The 
Negro in Fusion Politics in North Carolina'’ .. . Frank Yerbys 
novel, ''Floodtide,'' ranked No. 7 among best sellers of 1950 with 
a total sale of 81,000 excluding the big distribution by the Dollar 
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Book Club . . . Anewreference book on jazz is being done by Edward 


BACK OF THE BANDSTAND x Louis Armstrong has become a record 
collector and is hunting for all the old records he has made. He 
has a tape recorder on which he collects all of his old platters by 


having collectors play them for him. . . Pearl Bailey who hopes to 
go to France one day soon has been working on a French version of 
"Ig You Is or Is You Ain't My Baby?'' . . . Arch Oboler has a new 


Decca record album called ''African Adventure'' which is a series 
of songs, chants and dances which he recorded on a recent trip to 
the dark continent . ss 


FLICKER TICKER *% Hollywood is planning to shoot five movies 
on location in Africa in coming months. Most important, the movie 
version of best-selling ''White Witch Doctor'' will be made in the 
Belgian Congo . . . Negro architect Paul Williams has been picked 
by the Al Jolson family to design the $80,000 memorial that will be 
built in memory of the famous entertainer on a West Coast plot . 

A Virgin Islands waterfront entertainer, The Duke, will be given 
anice part in the new 20th Century-Fox film, ''The Frogmen,'' about 
underwater demolition units in the Navy . . . MGMis talking about 
doing a film adaptation of the Duke Ellington musical, ''Jump For 
Joy.'' Billy Eckstine would be starred in the movie and Duke would 
do orchestral parts of the musical... 


CELEBRITY ROW > Ralph Bunche rated No. 9 in the Gallup Poll 
to choose the man of the year with General Eisenhower taking top 


honors. This is first time a Negro has rated in the poll ... Em- 
peror Haile Selassie is supposed to have a new financial advisor. 
He is former Nazi finance boss Dr. Hjalmar Schacht . .. They tell 


this story of famed chemist Percy Julian, whose Oak Park neighbors 
raised cain when he bought a house in the Chicago suburb. When 
Julian was looking for a home, one realtor told him he would not 
be able to be of any help to him. Not long after the Negro scientist 
who made the first synthetic cortisone, one of the newer miracle 
drugs, got a call for help to getting some of tx“ scarce drug. It 
was from the same realtor who had turned Julian down. But Julian 
didnot turn the realtor down . 

CRYSTAL BALL *% The Army will soon upgrade some Negro officers 
tohigher posts in an effort to make a better showing in integration 
.. . The oldest Negro magazine on the stands will soon go out of 
business because of a lack of financial support . . . Lena Horne 
will get her own television show next season... 
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To be the son of a famous man. 


only the Earl, not the Duke of Ellington, 


was a cruel and frustrating experience 


N a large theatre—in any major 
city in America, Paris or Lon- 
don—the curtains sweep apart. 
Warm, liquid music comes throbbing 
up with a great swell and the soft 
glow of the spotlight creates a magic 
mood. The eyes of the audience and 
the attention of the members of one 
of the world’s most famous orchestras 
are focused upon a large, gracious 
and handsome man, impeccably 
dressed, whose fingers caress the pi- 
ano keyboard. This is a scene re- 
peated day after day, night after 
night, in great concert halls, at col- 
lege and society dances and in broad- 
casting and television studios. The 
man at the piano is my father, Duke 
Ellington, who has become not only 
a great musician but an institution 
in modern music. 

- If you look in the reed section of 
the orchestra you will see me play- 
ing the French horn. But what you 
might not notice is that, every once 
in a while, there passes between Pop 
and myself a glance of warmth and 
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I WAS JEALOUS 
OF MY FATHER 


BY MERCER K. ELLINGTON 


understanding, of mutual pride and 
respect. At times like these I realize 
how peculiarly Lady Fate can stack 
the cards. I think back to the days 
of my boyhood and young manhood, 
the good days, the bad days, the big 
and small heartaches, the tiny and 
tremendous triumphs. At times like 
these I recall that I have not always 
found it so easy or satisfying to be 
the Earl of Ellington or to blend into 
the music of the Ellington organiza- 
tion or the life pattern of a father 
who has been claimed by his public 
the world over. With a feeling which 
is almost horror I realize that, at 
fleeting moments of my life, I have 
been jealous of my own father. 

I remember early boyhood days in 
Washington where I lived until I 
was nine. When I was a kid in short 
pants in the nation’s capital, I heard 
one white band after another on my 
radio. The only Negro orchestra | 
heard at the end of my dial was Pop's 
and his achievements assumed an 
enormous proportion for me. He was 
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much more than my father. He was 
truly my idol. 

At the age of nine I came to New 
York to live with my grandparents 
and attend Public School 46. New 
York public schools gave me my first 
cultural shock. I had left the jim- 
crow climate of Washington and 
found myself sitting next to white 
kids. I began to understand that 
white people were human beings just 
like Negroes. Formerly I had re- 
garded them as the employers, the big 
shots, the Man in the White House 
and the lawmakers on Capitol Hill, 
the kids who could play in a recrea- 
tion centre where a brown kid 
couldn’t go. In a reverse kind of way 
Isaw this dark color, which had been 
a badge of humiliation and denial, 
affording advantages. Maybe there 
were three or four Negro children in 
a class of 40 or 50 and the teacher 
would lean over backwards to pay 
special attention to the colored pu- 
pils—making sure she displayed no 
racial prejudice. 

New York proved to me that all 
kinds of people make up the world. 
In Washington I had known only a 
restricted social level—more or less at 
the top of what we call Negro society. 
In New York I discovered the kid 
gangs and sneaked out of the house 
to join them in their night-time as- 
saults on the kids on Riverside Drive. 
Sometimes our gang emerged victori- 
ous and at other times the odds be- 
came unbearable and we scampered 
back to Edgecombe Avenue. I some- 
times think that this early training in 
the rapid retreat gave me some foun- 
dation for later successes in football 
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and track in high school days. 

At a very early age I began to no- 
tice the difference between many of 
the people who were associates and 
friends of Pop and other people with 
whom I came into daily contact. 
When I grew up I found out that 
many of the persons who travel in 
the orbit of a celebrity are lacking in 
fundamental sincerity and frankness. 
It is true that I made many satisfy- 
ing friendships with members of my 
father’s orchestra and with friends of 
his. Cootie Williams taught me the 
mysteries of the trumpet. Johnny 
Hodges introduced me to the sax. 
Barney Bigard initiated me into the 
secrets of the clarinet. (My mother 
had first given me some piano les- 
sons.) But in the main, the people 
around Pop handled me with kid 
gloves. They were terribly careful 
not to insult, wouldn’t slap me if I 
was a brat and dared not criticize my 
shortcomings or contradict my state- 
ments. Later years taught me that 
adults suffer the same sort of coddling 
treatment in stardom and that one of 
the greatest tragedies of success is 
never knowing when you are wrong 
because of people around you who 
are always anxious to please and 
flatter. 

It was a shifting atmosphere in 
which I lived as a child. One day I 
rode about in chauffeur-driven cars, 
had my own 409 Edgecombe Avenue 
apartment and maid and ate seven- 
course dinners—the next day I as- 
sociated with kids whose fathers hus- 
tled cabs, caddied on golf courses or 
shined shoes. 

Like any kid I had my heroes. At 
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the top of the list was Joe Louis. I 
was an avid football fan and would 
have gladly offered my young life to 
do a service for Red Grange of the 
Giants. Music began to trickle into 
my life. Luther Henderson, one of 
my boyhood pals, had studied music 
from the age of seven. As kids we 
used to tinker around with ukuleles 
and Luther showed me the technique 
of changes and how when you got an 
idea for a melody, you used it against 
one of the changes and created a new 
tune perhaps. I was nine when Lu- 
ther took me in hand. At 12 just to 
show off for the boys in my crowd, 
I worked secretly and diligently to 
produce a tune which I dubbed 
Pigeons and Peppers. Just for the 
heck of it, I guess, Pop recorded my 
tune in a session with Cootie Wil- 
liams. That made me pretty proud. 

At Evander Childs High School I 
gave over most of my attention to 
football and track. The driving am- 
bition by now was to become an 
aeronautical engineer. In my senior 
year, solely because my last name was 
Ellington, my classmates elected me 
“class musician.” This flattered me 
immensely until several weeks before 
graduation when I realized with a 
great deal of panic, that the class 
musician was expected to demon- 
strate his ability at graduation exer- 
cises. I went to Schirmers and 
bought the piano accompaniment for 
saxaphone on Love Is Like A Rose. 
I enlisted Friend Luther’s aid and he 
wrote in jazz phrases for the rough 
technical spots which seemed terri- 
fying. We got my debut as musi- 
cian whipped into shape and no one 
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in the whole auditorium was more 
surprised than I when a heartening 
applause greeted the efforts of the 
senior class musician. I think that 
was the hardest gig I ever played. 

Senior year in high school was al. 
most heartbreakingly lonely. I was 
old enough to realize that Pop, who 
was on the coast, was involved ina 
life work which left him hardly 
breathing space. Both of my grand- 
parents died that year and Aunt 
Ruth, Pop's sister (who, to this day, 
remains one of my favorite people) 
had gone off to Europe to study. | 
guess I was pretty lucky about that 
time to meet Evelyn. 

Evelyn Harrison Scott was her full 
name. We were first attracted to 
each other because we were two lone- 
ly kids who needed somebody to con- 
fide in, pal around with and whisper 
dreams of the future. Evelyn had 
come from Atlantic City. She had 
no real family of her own in New 
York. Another reason I was inter- 
ested in her was that she was and is 
very pretty and terribly sweet. I say 
this because Evelyn is now Mrs. Mer- 
cer Ellington and makes our St. Al- 
bans, Long Island home a wonderful 
place to live in and come home to. 
As high school kids we became great 
buddies with not too much of any 
idea about future romance. It was 
a lasting friendship. 

When I was 15—just before grad- 
uation from high school—I had writ- 
ten a thing called The West Indies 
Stomp. 1 happened to be in the 
Brunswick Studios one day and 
played it for Leonard Feather, the 
talented music critic. I was encout- 
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aged no end when Feather sat down 
at the piano and played my tune over 
as soon as I had finished. I knew 
enough at that age to realize that a 
melody which can be remembered 
that easily has something. Of course, 
Leonard tells me teasingly these days 
that the only thing this incident dem- 
onstrates is that he has an awfully 
good car. It’s a bit of very wonder- 
ful circumstance that Leonard, now 
one of my closest friends, is pres- 
ently general manager for my record- 
ing company, Mercer Records, which 
has offices in New York City’s Gen- 
eral Motors Building. 

At Columbia University’s New 
College, where I was studying en- 
gineering, my instructors constantly 
inquired whether I had written any 
songs. I was persuaded to sit down 
and play several of my compositions 
for them. Next they demanded why I 
wasn't studying music formally. Their 
insistence convinced me that I ought 
to take a try. The school’s finger 
exercise method intrigued me, mak- 
ing what I had been doing easier and 
giving me a great deal more experi- 
ence. Two years after my music 
studies began the New College was 
disbanded because of charges that it 
was pinkish. I transferred to Juilliard. 
Before I had begun to study music 
what I had been doing was the result 
of listening and looking—and being a 
part of an atmosphere in which music 
was a major factor. The discovery of 
techniques and methods and the basic 
forms of harmony made composing 
assume a simplicity and gave me the 
petspective I had been lacking. I 
became fascinated with it and Pop, 
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heartily approving my interest, spent 
whatever time he had available, 
teaching me composition. I wrote 
numbers and listened carefully as he 
pointed out my mistakes. I rewrote 
and made more mistakes. 

In my fourth year of studying Pop 
was still out on the coast. He was a 
member of the American Society of 
Composers, Authors and Publishers. 
ASCAP and the radio networks be- 
came involved in a fight and as a 
result, ASCAP composers were un- 
able to broadcast. The networks 
signed up with a newly-formed rival 
organization, Broadcast Music Incor- 
porated. Unable to air his own com- 
positions because of this, Pop sent 
for me. I left New York and my 
studies to join the Ellington organi- 
zation. During the year I spent with 
him, I composed eight of my best- 
accepted compositions, the most suc- 
cessful of which included A Slip Of 
The Lip Might Sink A Ship, Things 
Ain't What They Used To Be, Moon 
Mist, and The Girl Of My Dreams 
Tries To Look Like You. 

At the end of a year the ASCAP- 
BMI fight was ended and my father 
once more began producing. For me, 
after this brief glorious holiday, a 
wonderful interlude of creating what 
I had come to know best, came to a 
sudden end. I suppose it was too 
much of a let-down and, I must 
admit, I became disgusted. Perhaps 
it was at this time that I began feel- 
ing, deep down inside, pangs of jeal- 
Ousy against this famous father I 
loved so well. Try as I might to 
stifle it, within my deepest self 
raged a feeling of injustice as I 
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thought of how I had proven myself 
capable of taking the bows and the 
praise—then had to step back into 
the wings and watch someone else 
drinking the elixir of success. It 
wasn’t that I thought myself as good 
as my father. Then, as always, I 
have placed him in a class all his 
own. Perhaps jealousy isn’t an 
authentic name for the emotion I 
experienced. Perhaps it was just 
deep-down frustration. Whatever it 
was, I wanted desperately to break 
away from the scenes of my short- 
lived glory. I wanted to strike out 
on my own and prove something to 
the world. I was 20 years old and a 
hundred years bitter. 

My old trumpet teacher, Cootie 
Williams, was getting ready to hit 
the trail with his own band. Cootie 
knew that, in preparation for my 
once-dreamed-of engineering career, 
I had studied math. Seemingly he 
felt that bookkeeping and math were 
one, for he insisted that I become his 
temporary manager. I left the coast 
and went with Cootie. Although 
travelling with a band which played 
wonderful music, I found myself 
haunted by memories of the disso- 
nant strains, the rich-hued Elling- 
tonia which had become a part of 
my blood. Travelling the hinter- 
lands, bumping along in busses and 
trains, I yearned for the magic of the 
music woven by Pop and the skilled 
artisans who worked under him, as 
closely-knit and co-ordinated as a 
platoon. After seven months I gave 
in to my inner urge and fled back to 
the coast. Three months later the 
President sent me greetings and I be- 
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came Private Mercer Ellington. 

Army-bound, I began to think and 
plan more seriously than ever about 
the future. For days before my 
scheduled induction I thought con- 
stantly of Evelyn Scott, the girl who 
had made my lonely New York high 
school days bearable. It suddenly 
broke over my consciousness like a 
great, dazzling light that I was in 
love and had been for a long time. 
Memories of her which had been 
only pleasant nostalgia became tor- 
mentingly tender and softened in the 
relief of those happy, hearty teen- 
age times. I couldn't help smiling 
as I thought of an old expression 
which had become a by-word about 
our family. It was said that you 
could set your watch by the Elling- 
tons every 20 years. If I was going 
to live up to this, I had better get 
on the ball. I was on furlough and 
in New York when I phoned Evelyn 
who was in Washington, working on 
a government job. I asked her to 
marry me and my heart skipped and 
raced when she said she would. The 
ceremony was to take place in Elkton, 
Maryland, where one had only to 
establish a 24 hour residence. We 
decided to meet in Washington's 
Union Station the following day. 
The train was 45 minutes late and 
for 42 minutes we stood there by the 
gate staring at each other, speechless. 
The train pulled in and we were off 
to the beginning of a life together. 

I was a buck private at a South 
Carolina base for nine months, then 
for three months a member of an in- 
fantry band. In the process of grow- 
ing up I had realized a starry-eyed 
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boyhood ambition and become a close 
friend of Fight Champ Joe Louis. 

I was assigned to the special serv- 
ices program which was being de- 
veloped at Camp Shanks. Joe was 
my roommate and I was stationed at 
Shanks for the duration. Louis and 
| wrote a couple of songs together, 
one of which was That'll Be The 
Day. In my second year of Special 
Service I was assigned to do a stint 
writing shows as an apprentice to 
Fubie Blake. Before the project 
could begin Eubie got tied up with 
some duties in Washington and I 
was stuck with the job of writing 
and arranging a whole show which 
was to be similar to Hi, Yank, and 
This Is The Army. 1 was scared to 
death, for I had never before at- 
tempted anything of this nature, but 
I plunged in, secretly proud as Punch 
of the responsibility, and did a fairly 
decent job. The show never got pro- 
duced because the war ended before 
it could be presented. As a result of 
the experience gained, however, I 
had become interested in the power 
an. beauty of words, the logic of the 
continuity of a  well-put-together 
scipt. I resolved that at some time 
in my life, I would explore more 
thoroughly the field of musical com- 
edy. It is still a burning ambition 
for I believe that what is now termed 
classical music and what is called 
dance music will ultimately be one 
and the same and will be known as 
popular music. It seems to me that 
the medium of musical comedy af- 
fords the best chance to make the 
marriage between the two. 

At war’s end, with an honorable 
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discharge in hand and a consuming 
desire to make good, I came out of 
Uncle Sam’s army into the bright 
promise of civilian life. It was the 
beginning of my most unhappy phase 
for now, more than at any other time, 
I was to feel the effect of Pop’s 
prominence. When I had written my 
first little tunes, people thought it 
a cute thing for Duke Ellington’s son 
to take baby steps in the direction of 
music. But when I came out of the 
army and organized my own band, 
the whole attitude changed. I never 
got a chance to warm up in those 
first, trying days. People eagerly wel- 
comed the Mercer Ellington band and 
registered angry disappointment or 
felt cheated when they found out it 
was not a thoroughly reasonable fac- 
simile of the music of Duke Elling- 
ton—which we were not trying for. 
I was not regarded as a normal band- 
leader who had been hired, with his 
organization, to do a job. I was a 
sort of artistic freak, expected to play 
piano, to smile and talk exactly like 
my father. People who heard com- 
positions which were my original 
work, passed them off with the com- 
ment, ‘Oh well, you know very well 
his dad wrote that little number for 
him.” 

One of the things I inherited from 
Pop is a determination to stick with 
what I was trying to do, regardless 
of how tough the going became. 
People today, loudly cheering Duke 
Ellington, seeking his autograph and 
lionizing him socially, have no idea 
of the fight he put up to survive in 
the early days. I know about that 
fight and if there was any one thing 
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in my father that I wanted to imitate, 
it was his ability to take it, to ride 
with the blows and come back slug- 
ging. 

Gathering a band together was the 
best way to get your own numbers 
played and tested before the real 
critics—the people. ‘Since I was a 
tot I had been in direct and intimate 
contact with the prominent people in 
music. Perhaps it would have been 
more sensible to continue to take ad- 
vantage of these contacts. But every 
time I asked a big-time singer or 
band-leader to try out a number of 
my own, I felt that I might be ex- 
ploiting a friendship. I could never 
be sure that approval was sincere, 
that I was really writing well and not 
just being humored. 

Keeping a band together meant 
getting jobs. Musicians can’t live on 
glamour or promises. They eat too. 
You couldn’t get decent jobs unless 
you had recordings. Next, you had to 
have a booking agency which was in- 
terested in pushing you. I decided 
then and still believe that the fool- 
proof way to gain success in the or- 
chestra field is to organize in all these 
fields. I talked with a friend, Char- 
lotte Hoiston, in Columbus, Ohio, 
who agreed to finance a booking 
agency which we called Music Incor- 
porated. The system worked—and 
so did the band—solidly for a year 
and fairly regularly thereafter until 
very recently when I joined my 
father’s band temporarily. 

One of the things which angered 
me most in connection with my own 
band, was the attempt of some pro- 
moters who hired us to dishonestly 


capitalize on the Ellington name by 
advertising fraudulently. Strangely 
enough, it was just this sort of fraud 
which indirectly brought me my 
greatest triumph—complete recogni. 
tion from my father. Several months 
ago my band was hired to play a 
New York dance. When the adver. 
tisements were issued, instead of 
reading “Mercer Ellington and His § 
Orchestra,” they read, “Duke Elling. 
ton, His Band and His Son.” To 
aggravate the situation, Pop was to 
be featured at the Paramount Theatre 
on the same date and, had he and 
his organization played the dance, it 
would have constituted a violation of 
contract. To solve the situation and 
avoid embarrassment, we arranged 
for Pop to appear at the affair with- 
out participation. Tyree Glenn had 
just left the Ellington band. (He's 
back now.) It was the first time in 
three or four years that Pop had | 
heard my orchestra. I was playing 

the E-Flat (French) horn. As my 
father listened, it dawned upon him 
that his son was really a musician 
and that the instrument I was play- 
ing could fit into the intricate pat- 
terns of Ellingtonia. After the dance 
my father paid me the greatest com- 
pliment I ever expect to receive. He 
asked me to join his organization for 
a while—until I returned to school 
to resume my music studies. Five days 
later I sat on the stage of the Para- 
mount Theatre, a member of the 
Duke Ellington orchestra. I was prob- 
ably the proudest musician who had 
ever read a note. In rapid kaleido- 
scope my mind reviewed the past as] 
sat there playing with all my heatt. 
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At various times I had done as- 
sorted services for Pop's organiza- 
tion. I had been assistant to his valet. 
[had carried bags and taken care of 
his cleaning. I had packed suitcases. 
I had been promoted to regular valet 
and later secretary. Then I had made 
arrangements and written music. But 
here—at the Paramount Theatre—on 
brightly-lighted Broadway, the street 
where dreams often come true—I was 
at last fulfilled. I was no longer only 
Mercer Ellington, son of the Duke. 
I was also Mercer Ellington, musi- 
can. For knowing Pop well—and 
how sacred to him is his music—I 
realized fully that, son or no son, I 
could never have made the grade un- 
less, in his mind, I was qualified. 

A year ago Mercer Records was or- 
ganized. Some of our stars are 
Chubby Kemp, Sara Forde, Al Hib- 
bler, Johnny Hodges and Oscar Petti- 
ford. Billy Strayhorn has been in on 
a number of sessions and when Pop 
was able to do so, he served as direc- 
tor on various sessions. 

People have asked me what it has 
been like and what it is like now 
being Duke Ellington’s son. Has it 
been harmful? Have there been set- 
backs? I can say that I have been 
criticised more often than I have been 
praised because my name is what it 
is. I have been resentful and jealous, 
frustrated and despairing. But I have 
come a long way toward realizing my 
aim and ambition. I am a musician 
and recognized as a musician. Even 
during those tormented moments of 
my life when it has been hard being 
Mercer Ellington, it has always been 
wonderful to be just that. 
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Today my father is as young as I 
am old. My hair is grey. His isn’t. 
People who have believed that I 
copied his ideas and imitated his style 
fail to realize that I have no magic 
for this because Pop’s ideas are con- 
stantly new ideas, advanced ideas. His 
style consists of finding new ways to 
be new. 

I am going back to my interrupted 
musical studies sometime in the near 
future. I intend to devote a deal of 
time to the musical comedy field and 
to develop Mercer Records and the 
Mercer Ellington Orchestra. I have 
the heart and the ambition for these 
tasks because I have been able to 
prove to myself and to my contem- 
poraries in music that I am an indi- 
vidual. There have been times when 
it seemed to me that I could not be 
an individual and Duke Ellington’s 
son. 

Today I am both—and awfully 
proud to be so. 

It is not up to me to prove Pop's 
greatness. The record does that. He 
can boast authorship of more than 
1,200 songs. He has made 12,000 
records which have sold 20 million 
copies. He has performed in every 
major theatre in America, established 
a sensational reputation in the capi- 
tals of Europe and starred in a half- 
dozen movies. His organization has 
been featured at Carnegie Hall and 
enjoyed a recent triumph at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. He has 
elicited the respectful comment of 
some of the best-respected names 
in the classical field and stood forth 
in numerous reliable polls as the out- 
standing popular musician of today. 
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According to an ancient legend, 
Black Peter was a little boy 
who helped Santa distribute 
gifts to children of the poor 


Santa’s 


Little Helper 


BY ESTHER LACY 


Reprinted from The New Yorker 
by permission 


AST summer, when I was visit- 
L ing a friend in Amsterdam, a 
small incident occurred that | 
like to remember, in the holiday sea- 
son. I had only two days to spend 
in Amsterdam, but my friend and her 
husband told me almost as soon as | 
arrived that I must see Marken, a 
tiny, picturesque island in the Zuider 
Zee that has to be reached by water 
taxi from the city, and I went there 
the first afternoon of my visit. 
Apparently, I was the only Negro 
woman the islanders had ever seen. I 
had already found myself a center of 
curiosity in other parts of Europe, for 
although most Europeans had seen 
Negro G.I.s, a dark-skinned woman 
always seemed to make their eyes pop. 
However, in Marken they were more 
curious than anywhere else. They not 
only stared, they actually followed me 
about, especially the children. Since, 
like any other tourist, I simply wanted 
to wander around the fishing village 
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there on the island, I was embarrassed 
and thought they were downright 
rude. 

They weren’t at all unfriendly, 
though. I had my camera with me, 
and wanted to get some snapshots of 
them in their native costumes—the 
women in embroidered caps and 
wearing aprons over full skirts, and 
the men in brown, blue, or white 
pants that looked like big bloomers— 
and they posed willingly. The chil- 
dren, in particular, seemed to go out 
of their way to smile at me and be 
polite. I was puzzled when their at- 
tention, instead of falling off after a 
while, grew greater. I didn’t know 
much Dutch, but I could make out 
that they kept saying something about 
"Zwarte Piet,” and one plump woman 
who held a baby in her arms waved 
at me and told the baby I was “Pvet’s 
Moeder.” Finally, when there was a 
whole noisy troop of youngsters fol- 
lowing me, I turned and shouted at 
them to go away. They did, but very 
reluctantly, their faces solemn and 
disappointed. 

Back in Amsterdam that night, I 
asked my friend why the people on 
Marken had been so curious about 
me. She said she didn’t understand 
it She is a blond New York girl 
who married a Dutchman. When they 
went to Holland, a few years ago, to 
visit his family, she found she liked 
it there, and they stayed on. She 
thought my question over for a while, 
and then asked her husband, who 
guessed the answer almost at once. 
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“Of course!” he said. “They thought 
you were the mother of Zwarte Piet.” 

“Who's he?” I asked. 

“Part of the Christmas legend,” he 
said, laughing. “Black Peter is a 
little boy who helps Santa Claus. He's 
the one who actually brings the gifts 
to the good children. He’s Santa's 
helper—his servant. So at Christmas 
the kids look forward to seeing Black 
Peter even more than to seeing Santa 
Claus. That’s why they were so in- 
terested in you.” 

“It’s only July, and they already 
have Christmas on their minds?” I 
asked. 

He shrugged. ‘They are poor,’ he 
said. “A gift is an important thing 
to them—a rarity.” 

“Well,” I said, a little bit annoyed, 
“I wish Peter wasn’t just Santa's serv- 
ant. He ought to be a partner. How 
did the legend start?” 

“Who knows?” he said, shrugging 
again. ‘Probably has some relation 
to the ancient Moors.” 

The next day, before I left on the 
Paris train, I stuffed my pockets with 
hard candies and took the water taxi 
to Marken. As soon as I stepped 
ashore, the kids began to gather, and 
as I walked along, they followed me. 
I gave them the candy. Their aston- 
ishment and the happiness in their 
faces were a wonderful reward. I 
kept thinking, Imagine! Imagine 
being a part of the Christmas legend, 
being looked upon as the mother of a 
dark little boy who represents the 
happiness of all children. 
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MONTAGE OF A DREAM DEFERRED by LaNcston Hucues (Henry Holt $2.00). 
Among the bevy of Negro poets who have won a place for themselves in 
literature within recent years, Langston Hughes certainly most deserves the 
accolade of “Poet Laureate of Negro America,” not only by virtue of his 
remarkable talent but also by simple seniority. Within recent years, his 
small books of verse have regularly come off the presses like clockwork and 
have established for Hughes a lasting place in every library. His newest 
collection, unhappily, does not rank with his best. Once again he has delved 
into the nights and days of Harlem and has even played around with the 
idea of getting the be-bop spirit into his poetry. Too often be-bop proves 
as sad in poetry as in music. Several of his verses are of the old school, done 
with the ring and the verve that marked Hughes’ initial work during the 
days when he was the fair-haired boy of Vachel Lindsay. One of these is 
his widely published Freedom Train which has the spirit and beat of earlier 
works, but when Hughes gets into impressionistic poetry he too often is be- 
yond his depth and one longs for some of the wonderful things that he did 
in the 20's. 


LINCOLN AND THE PRESS by Rosert S. HARPER (McGraw-Hill $6.00). It 
has been said that great men are always abused but abused men are not al- 
ways great. The maxim is ably and aptly illustrated in the new study of 
the Great Emancipator and his relationship with the newspapers of his time. 
In an excellent new volume, Robert S$. Harper has done a much-needed job 
of giving an accurate report as well as intelligent interpretation of the man- 
ner in which newspapers a century ago belabored Lincoln for his courageous 
liberalism. Much of the newspaper criticism reads a great deal like the 
bitter editorials that were flung at Roosevelt's direction during New Deal 
days. Some of the choicest epithets tossed at Lincoln were, of course, saved 
for his middle-of-the-road approach to the entire question of Negroes and 
slavery. A typical one was that of the La Crosse, Wisconsin, Democrat 
which once declared that Lincoln “swapped the Goddess of Liberty for the 
pate and wool of a nigger.” There were, of course, those on the opposite 
extreme who said Lincoln’s program was a “go slow policy” and blasted him 
for his fence-sitting. While Lincoln and the Press is primarily the work of 
a scholar, it still makes dramatic reading and furnishes added evidence of 
the remarkable valor of Lincoln in his forthright fight for true democracy 
in this land, 


A LITTLE NIGHT MUSIC by Mary JANE Warp (Random House $3.00). The 
familiar psycho-analytical theme of a daughter's father love is the basis of a 
fine new novel by Mary Jane Ward whose best-selling Snske Pit was the 
introduction to psychiatry for many unknowing movie-goers when it was 
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transposed to the screen. While A Little Night Music is not nearly as 
dramatic as Snake Pit, its story of Elizabeth Chapin treats of a sensitive sub- 
ject with a firm and understanding hand. However, one cannot but compare 
Miss Ward's novel with the much more vivid and exciting approach in a 
play of some years back, The Silver Cord, which dealt with a son’s mother 
love. Miss Ward's plot is woven around a series of episodes which enable 
old-maidish Elizabeth Chapin to finally break the chains that have long 
bound her to the memory of her father. Hers is an engrossing theme but 
much in need of a more dramatic plot on which to hang her thesis. 


THE TROUBLED SLEEP by Jean Pau Sartre (Knopf $3.50). The third ina 


series of novels conceived by existentialist Jean Paul Sartre to portray the life 
| and times of modern-day France, Troubled Sleep is set in the dire days when 
Re France fell to the onrushing Nazis in 1940. Sartre has used this canvas to 
picture an assorted group of Frenchmen faced with the certain knowledge 


of approaching doom. Most of the characters have appeared in his earlier 
two novels, The Age of Reason and The Reprieve. Sartre once again has 
deftly lifted them out of history and pried into their hearts and minds to see 
what makes them tick. In many ways he is hammering away through his 
people and his story on the familiar existentialist theme of living for today, of 
grabbing for life while it is here. There are moments when he is verbose and 
morbid but on the whole his story hangs together. It presents a picture that 
is not too unfamiliar today when many of the democracies of Europe feel 
much the way they did in 1940 with the one exception that the threat to 
their future freedom comes from far to the East rather than from Berlin. 


TERROR IN THE STREETS by Howard WHITMAN (Dial Press $3.50). In line 


with the new sociological approach to criminology, magazine writer Howard 


Whitman surveyed most major American cities to learn more about an aspect 
). It of crime that too often goes unnoticed unless it makes newspaper headlines. 
t al. Rather than be concerned with the highly publicized violence of gangsters, 
ly of Whitman has studied what he calls the “neurotic and psychopathic crime’ which 
time, is the end product very often of America’s lapses as a democracy. Based on 
1 job aseries of magazine articles which he wrote, Whitman has focused a micro- 
man- scope on such criminals as the mugger, the rapist, the housebreaker and the 
e0us child molester. Terror in the Streets is a shocker with its accumulated 
+ the chronicles of terrible crimes committed against innocent people. It is a sen- 
Deal sational book that calls attention to the need for preventative measures which 
aved would stop crime not only by catching the criminal but also by wiping out 
and the conditions that make the crime. It is in this latter aspect that Whitman's 
ocrat book weakens. Too often he lapses into cliches, some of them racial, that 
+ the fail to understand the whys and wherefores of the crime waves of our day. 
osite Hoodlumism is a genuine threat whether on the street corner or in the arena 
him of international politics but just as war is never the ultimate solution, neither 
k of is a jail sentence. Whitman might well use a sequel to his Terror in the 
€ of Streets to probe into the nefarious forces of slums that make clean young 
cracy men into hardened criminals. 
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which so often bring illness and death 
before the age of 20 


As high as 14 in 100 Negroes have the odd-shaped cells 


IS SICKLE CELL ANEMIA 
A NEGRO DISEASE? 


BY MYRON C. GOLTON 


YOUNG mother-to-be lay on 

her bed at the Cook County 

Hospital in Chicago. The doc- 
tor could see she was doing poorly. 

“T've had chills for the past week, 
doctor,” she said tonelessly, with a 
seeming resignation to pain and suf- 
fering. 

She coughed. It was not a hard 
cough but the effect was apparent. 
Her hand went instinctively to her 
right side to cup the pain in her 
chest. Slowly she turned to spit out 
the white, sticky mucous. 

“How's the baby? Going to come 
out all right?’ A worrying, fretful 
note appeared in her voice. 

“Appears to be okay,” answered 
the doctor, glad to be on a cheerful 
topic. He was worried about the 
mother, though. Her attacks of 
pains in the joints—they were like 
rheumatic fever, but were they? 
Something else was there in the back- 
ground, in her past medical history. 
He was puzzled. The picture was 
not complete. It was like a cut-out 
puzzle with pieces missing. The off- 
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sounds when he tested her right chest 
could be pneumonia. He made a 
written note of it. There were other 
physical signs that bode no good. 
Yet her urine and blood, hurriedly 
tested, revealed little. No syphilis 
here—that’s good. 

At half-past ten in the morning 
she went into labor. Come on, baby, 
the world is waiting for you; your 
mother is waiting for you. She'll 
be proud of you, be you boy or girl. 
What mother would not be chesty 
showing off her first child? All this 
preliminary agony would be for. 
gotten. 

An hour later the poor little un- 
born parcel stopped sending out 
heart tone signals to the doctor tun- 
ing in with his shiny instrument. No 
sense in telling the mother. She was 
having a hard enough time of it. She 
did not know soon enough. Better get 
on with the business and easy does tt, 
easy, easy. 

The way was not easy and the 
time was not short. It was 15 more 
hours, 15 long, tossing, straining, 
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crying hours before the baby was 
born. For the baby it was late, much 
too late. For the mother it looked 
almost too late, also. She hung on 
desperately to that faint spark of 
life while they toiled around her try- 
ing to fan it to a blaze again. Six 
hours later the mother joined her 
baby. 

When a post-mortem examination 
was performed on the mother, it was 
found that her red blood cells were 
long and whip-like in shape, indi- 
cating that both she and her baby 
were victims of the dread disease, 
sickle cell anemia. 

The history of this case goes back 
22 years to the time when the mother 
was herself a tiny infant, just letting 
out her first cry to the outside world. 
If some medic had taken a drop of 
her blood that first day of her life 
and smeared it flat across a glass slide 
and peered at it magnified many 
times under a microscope, he could 
have foreseen the tragic future. But 
probably he, too, would have felt 
the helplessness of it, for in those 
days sickle cell anemia was a medi- 
cal territory virtually unexplored. No 
one knew exactly what to do about it. 

Even today, prospects are not too 
bright for this hereditary disease 
which is so peculiar to Negroes and 
rarely ever found among whites. As 
high as 14 in every 100 Negroes ex- 
amined have been found to have the 
oddly formed red blood cells which 
also take the shape of a crescent or 
a holly wreath, 

Sickle-cell anemia was first detect- 
ed 41 years ago at a free dispensary 
on Chicago's West Side while Dr. 
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James B. Herrick was examining a 
young West Indian Negro, a medi- 
cal student who complained of weak- 
ness and loss of weight. Even today 
the disease is occasionally referred to 
as Herrick’s disease. 

Normal red blood cells when float- 
ing through the body are shaped 
somewhat like a cupped hand. Placed 
under a microscope they resemble a 
collection of nickels or a stack of 
poker chips. Viewed edgewise, they 
are bar-shaped, with a swelling at top 
and bottom. 

Researchers have found that the 
inner pressure of oxygen keeps the 
cells puffed up to their natural shape. 
In fact, it is this oxygen pressure that 
furnishes the key to the difference 
between a normal and a sickle cell. 
Reducing the pressure, they have dis- 
covered, transforms the cells from 
normal to sickle. This is important, 
but there is much more to solving 
the mystery of the strange behavior 
of the blood. 

Looking for more information, re- 
searchers Roland B. Scott, Robert P. 
Crawford and Melvin Jenkins (all 
doctors at Howard University) ex- 
amined hundreds of Negro infants 
at Freedman’s Hospital in Washing- 
ton, D. C. They found that the blood 
of only 3.4 per cent of the babies 
carried the ominous sickle cells. 
When they examined older children, 
however, they found the percentage 
to be more than twice as high. Evi- 
dently the presence of these cells be- 
comes more apparent or more numer- 
ous as the child grows older. 

Studying sickle cell traits among 
pregnant colored women, Doctors 
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Paul K. Switzer and Heyward H. 
Fouché found that the disease usu- 
ally appears before a woman is 20 
years old. Once started it never lets 
up. In fact, it continues to aggravate 
ruthlessly, dogging its victim to an 
early grave. 

Women with the disease have less 
children and are more prone to abor- 
tions. Researchers who examined 
500 pregnant Negro women at Roper 
Hospital in Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, found that one out of every 
seven possessed the sickle cells in 
their blood. Yet, the study failed to 
disclose any ill effects. 

Three Chicago doctors, Alfred J. 
Kobak, Philip J. Stein and August F. 
Daro, consider the problem extreme- 
ly grave during pregnancy. They 
discovered many cases of the disease 
among Negro women in the mater- 
nity wards at Cook County Hospital. 
Women who were thin and under- 
developed, whose past medical his- 
tory revealed frequent attacks of 
pneumonia and other respiratory in- 
fections, who complained of joint 
and muscle and abdominal pains, 
with nausea and vomiting, usually 
were infected with sickle cell anemia. 
Many of the patients also suffered 
with leg ulcers and jaundice. Fellow 
doctors who practice in other hospi- 
tals and rarely come across the dis- 
ease, were advised to suspect it even 
though the symptoms indicated rheu- 
matic fever, tuberculosis, syphilis or 
some other form of anemia. 

When women infected with sickle 
cell anemia become pregnant, they 
are fortunate if the baby is delivered 
successfully. All too often it ends in 
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abortion or stillbirth. The doctor 
must watch the mother’s health char 
constantly. When the deadly sho 
comes, signaling a sudden interrup. 
tion in the vital blood flow within 
the body, the medic must work and 
think fast, for he knows then that the 
odd-shaped cells have formed clumps 
which have clogged up the liver and 
bottle-necked the normal flow of 
blood through arteries and veins. 

This grave problem is receiving 
special attention at Cook County 
Hospital. Choosing his words care. 
fully, obstetrician Alfred J. Kobak 
said, “I do not believe the disease 
is necessarily increasing. Rather | 
would say we see more of it because 
we look for it. At Cook County 
Hospital, when a Negro patient 
shows clinical evidence of anemia, 
special efforts are made to determine 
the presence of sickling in his red 
blood cells.” 

When asked if other cities are af- 
fected as much as Chicago, he an- 
swered that inasmuch as it was almost 
entirely a disease of the Negro, wher. 
ever a large segment of the popult- 
tion is non-white, one can expect a 
comparable increase in the number 
of cases. 

Said Dr. Kobak, “There is noth- 
ing in the diet of the Negro which 
might encourage sickle cell anemia. 
I have found it among the wealthy 
as well as the poor. 

“If you have the disease,” he 
warned, “see your doctor immediate 
ly. Lead a guarded life. Rest often. 
Make sure you have a high calorie 
diet, together with plenty of vite 
mins and iron. Any time there are 
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intercurrent infections such as colds, 
see your doctor at once. You are 
especially the kind of person who 
cannot take chances with any threat 
to your health. 

“For relief, I recommend blood 
replacements and long periods of 
rest. Anything that tends to bolster 
up resistance is helpful.” 

Medics have known for some time 
that sickle cell anemia is hereditary 
and not contagious. But what is the 
latest information on the subject? 
What is medical science doing about 
this dread disease? In an effort to 
answer these questions I visited the 
world-famous Medical Research In- 
stitute of the Michael Reese Hospi- 
tal in Chicago. There I interviewed 
Dr. Karl Singer, head of the Depart- 
ment of ‘Hematologic Research, 
where studies go on constantly in ef- 
forts to crack all the recondite mys- 
teries within that fluid we term 
blood. 

Dr. Singer told me that sickle cell 
anemia is by no means a rare disease. 
“In fact,”’ he said, “next to leukemia, 
it is the most prominent blood dis- 
ease. At the Michael Reese clinic 
alone we have about 50 cases under 
treatment all the time.” 

He estimated that there are 1,000,- 
000 Negroes in the United States 
who carry the sickle cells in their 
bodies. Fortunately not all of these 
people become ill. There are two 
classes: those who have the sickle 
cell trait and those who have the 
disease. The first group carries the 
sickle cells in its blood but does not 


seem to suffer any ill effects. The - 


second group carries the sickle cells 
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and suffers from the disease too. 
Dr. Singer estimates that a total of 
50,000 to 100,000 people in this 
country come under the latter classi- 
fication. It strikes both sexes alike. 

In the laboratories of the Research 
Institute, after years of trial, they 
have finally evolved a simple test to 
detect the presence of the peculiar 
shaped cells. Mixing a drop of blood 
with a drop of a certain chemical on 
a glass slide they wait a short time 
and then look through the micro- 
scope. In from five to 15 minutes, 
sickle cells—if present—will appear. 

What chance does a baby have of 
inheriting the disease? “If both par- 
ents are affected,” said Dr. Singer, 
“there is a 50 per cent chance of 
each of their children being affected 
also.” 

What of the future? Dr. Singer 
drew some interesting and startling 
conclusions. Medical science has 
made great strides since sickle cell 
anemia was pointed out by Dr. Her- 
rick in 1910. Now a patient has a 
much greater chance of weathering 
the storms of the disease. Doctors 
are aware of the problem and medi- 
cines and knowledge are abundant. 
Crises can be anticipated and pa- 
tients protected from dangerous in- 
fections. Men and women with sickle 
cell anemia formerly were forced out 
of the normal streams of life by their 
ill health. Their life span was short. 
They naturally were not desirable 
marriage mates and so did not bear as 
many children as did normal, healthy 
people. Women with the disease, 
when they did have pregnancies, had 
far less live babies than normal moth- 
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The tendency, then, was for 
sickle cell anemia to disappear, al- 
though the process was slow. 

Now, however, the picture is re- 
versed. Doctors with antibiotics and 
modern knowledge of diets and gen- 
eral care enable these patients to live 
more nearl, normal lives. They will 
be living longer. More of them will 
be marrying. More of their babies 
will be born alive. These things are 
all to the good. But the link of 
heredity is an iron one whose secrets 
are still mostly mysteries to science. 
Sickle cells will be passed on to more 
and more childrer. who will in turn 
grow up in increasing numbers to 
propagate more children. It is a 


Salty Kisses 


KISSING IS JUST SO MUCH CHEMISTRY. 


a craving for salt. 


Ye 


great public health problem. It 
threatens to be greater. 

In recognition of their important 
work and to further their studies, 
the Public Health Service recently 
awarded the medics at Michael Reese 
Hospital a huge grant of money to 
finance continuing vital blood te- 
search. At that institution there is a 
special laboratory for research in 
blood diseases where they are now 
intensifying studies in leukemia and 
sickle cell anemia. 

“It is hoped,” says Dr. Singer, 
“that by studying ‘these blood dis- 
eases, general knowledge will accu- 
mulate which may aid in the study 
of many other related diseases.” 


It has to do with 


So says Douglas Walkington, a chemist for 


Canadian Industries, Ltd. The history of a kiss, he claims, goes 


like this: 


The cave man found that salt helped cool him off in the summer 
heat. He found too that he could get salt by licking his neighbor's 


cheek. 


It was then discovered that the process was more interesting if 
the neighbor was of the opposite sex. 
Then everybody forgot about salt. 


Science Digest 
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A white GI who believed in 
all the racial cliches has 
a change of mind 


PLEASE FORWARD 


BY ALFRED DUCKETT 


OU’D read about things like 

this, but it seemed kind of won- 

derfully strange to have it-hap- 
pen to you. 

You'd walked into a friend’s real 
estate office one evening—a place you 
had once used as a business address— 
and there you found the letter. 

It was postmarked Fayetteville, Ar- 
kansas. It was addressed to you in 
an unfamiliar scrawl, care of a news- 
paper with which you had once been 
connected. Down in the lower left 
hand corner was written: “Please for- 
ward, if necessary.” In the middle 
of the envelope an editor of the paper 
had pencilled an inscription in red, 
instructing someone to see that you 
received the communication. 

“Dear Al,” it began. “You have 
probably forgotten me by now, but 
I've thought about you a lot since 
that short while I spent with you in 
the hospital at Clark Field. (That 
was the Philippines, you reflected. 
You steeled yourself against peeking 
at the signature on the last page, 
played a game with yourself—trying 
to remember.) Remember me now? 
Thad yellow jaundice and we were 
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in the same ward. We had some fine 
talks, didn’t we?” 

It still didn’t register. You gave 
up and leafed through the three close- 
ly-written sheets, gasped to see the 
signature. For the sake of this story, 
you'll call him Ben. 

Standing there, holding the letter, 
you had a brief nostalgic period. Ben 
had been a slim, personable white kid 
with a deep Southern drawl, a quick, 
attractive smile, a love for his tenor 
sax—and an inbred contempt for your 
race. 

You recalled first getting to know 
him. The hospital ward. Eighteen 
fellows. Only two Negroes. All like 
a big family—laughing, talking, grip- 
ing, raising the devil after lights out, 
playing cards, dreaming of home, 
sharing mail. Ben arrived one day 
and the gang had tried to initiate him 
with gags and comic comments. He 
wouldn't give, sat on the edge of his 
bunk, reading, mooning, staring into 
space. Looked like he wanted to live 
in his own world. Finally, the gang 
had given up trying to make him part 
of theirs. 

One of the many nights you 
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couldn't sleep, you'd crawled out of 
bed, headed for the tiny sitting room 
at the end of the ward—the place 
where they allowed you to keep the 
lights on for an hour after ward 
lights went out. There was this guy, 
Ben. A record was playing, tinny 
and low, on the little record-player 
in front of him. Seemed like it was 
a Benny Goodman number. Your 
eyes had lit up with appreciation. Ben 
was sitting there. You could see he 
wasn’t just hearing. He was listen- 
ing. He looked up as you came in, 
searched your face and evidently de- 
tected a kindred feeling about the 
music. 

“Real knocked out, ain’t it?” he'd 
asked. 

“Yeah,” you had said, the light go- 
ing out of your eyes. He sounded 
like one of those patronizing South- 
erners, trying to get at you through 
the music, because you were a Negro. 

Somehow, you'd started to talk— 
talk and play more records and, be- 
fore you knew it, you were just talk- 
ing. 

In the days and weeks that fol- 
lowed, you became buddies. Went to 
chow together, sat up late on one or 
the other’s bunk and talked. Ben had 
been a college student when they 
called him. Fairly well-to-do family. 
Had his own swing band. He was 
interested in a lot of the things you 
liked. You'd gotten along famously 
until a certain night. 

That night, you began to talk about 
race, “the problem,’ Negro versus 
white man, white man versus Negro. 
That night you had been deeply 
shocked. For all his fine, young mind, 
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his natural friendliness, Ben was poi. 
soned to the roots with race preju. 
dice. You were his friend. He liked 
you. He read and admired your 
poems, your newspaper articles. You 
were okay. But your race—that was 
a different story. Your race was 
sloven, dirty, unprogressive, unappre. 
ciative and many other things, none 
of them admirable. He told you bit. 
terly the story of befriending a col. 
ored fellow at home, making him his 
buddy, even in the prejudiced town 
of Fayetteville. How the colored fel- 
low had betrayed his trust, stolen his 
money. Ben told you that he did not 
believe the Negro had contributed 
anything of importance to the nation. 
Not even to the war effort. The 
country would have prospered more 
rapidly without the Negro. The war 
would have ended sooner if the 
United States had not found it neces- 
sary to slow down and train stupid, 
sluggish Negroes. He really got to 
you when he said seriously that the 
real reason a white man is loath to 
eat in a restaurant with a Negro 1s 
that the Negro has a special, disagree- 
able odor. 

You'd gone all-out to be dispas- 
sionate. You did it because he seemed 
so terribly sincere. You wanted des- 
perately to change his mind one little 
bit. You said the guy who stole his 
money was just a crook. Black or 


white, he would have been just a 
crook. Why condemn an entire race 
because of one or a thousand men. 
You talked of Carver and Dunbar, 
Crispus Attucks, Marian Anderson. 
You talked of hundreds of black 
men, dying on battlefields, their 
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blood mingling with the blood of 
white men. You fought every idea 
he advanced with every resource at 
your command. You asked him why 
he always called to you to wait for 


’ him so you could get on the chowline 


together, if he really believed it nat- 
ural for whites to despise eating with 
Negroes. You asked him, if he were 
mortally injured, somewhere under 
the black skies at the front, would he 
strenuously object to a little bit of 
your blood for a vital transfusion. 

He had held his ground. His chin 
had gone up. His face had gone 
pale. He talked in a tight voice. 
Wouldn’t give an inch. He had an- 
swered every challenge with the time- 
worn cliches of racial prejudice and, 
when you had appealed to him on a 
scientific basis, which he found irre- 
futable with fact, he had refuted it 
from a fund of stubbornness. 

Of course, a barrier had grown be- 
tween you after that. Strangely, it 
hadn’t destroyed your friendship. 
You were still buddies, liking each 
other, hating each other's concepts. 

You were buddies the day they dis- 
charged him from the hospital. When 
he took your address and shook your 
hand, he looked truly sorry you 
weren't coming along and murmured 
something about wishing he could 
know you better. 

You had thought about him every 
once in a while. Now this letter.) 

“... Al, I lost the address you 
gave me, so I’m just hoping that you 
get this letter. I’m a changed man, 
cat; (still the slangy musician). No 
more drinking and running around 
forme. I started studying for the 
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Methodist ministry last semester. 


That's quite a change, isn’t it, Al? 
Hophead bandleader to preacher. I 
finally saw the light and, believe you 
me, I wouldn't be anything else. The 
only thing that counts in this life to 
me, Al, is doing God's will as shown 
by Christ, and helping my fellow 
men—all men, no exception because 
of race, color, beliefs, or whether they 
are good or bad. 

“If you remember, we talked a lot 
about race problems. I was pretty 
radical then for a ‘southerner.’ (Fun- 
ny thing about this guy, he used to 
consider himself radical.) But I’m 
even more so now. I don't see it as 
a race problem any more, Al, but as 
plain old un-Christian thinking, liv- 
ing, acting and rationalizing by 
scared, ignorant people. Scared in 
the sense that they are afraid a Negro, 
or person from any other minority 
group, will charge them more for 
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work done if he has an education— 
and thus keep them from having 
all the money in the world—and 
thus lower their precious social pres- 
tige. Ignorant in the sense that they 
are condemning their own souls to 
Hell and think, by going to church, 
they can make up for it. I tell you 
that that is the greatest fallacy ever 
entertained in the shallow mind of 
man. The churches are full of this 
kind of nonsense on the part of so- 
called ‘chosen ones.’ I don’t think 
any true preacher of Christ's Gospel 
holds any such concepts, however. 
That kind of thinking is contrary to 
our very being. I could go on and 
on, Al, but you are more familiar 
with the subject than I am.” 

(More personal stuff about places 
he went after leaving the hospital, 
the girl he’s going to marry. You 
went through all this in a daze. The 
impact of this new-found tolerance 
had been as powerful as the shock of 
a cold shower—and as cleansing. ) 

“I hope I hear from you soon. 
Wish I could find your address. May- 
be someday, Al, we may be able to 
help each other in our work, which is 
not so much disassociated. As a 
preacher, I may be run up North, but, 
if I am, the harm will be done to the 
South, not to me. That isn’t conceit 
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—that’s truth, because neither the 
South, nor the U. S. as a whole, can 
remain free unless these misconcep. 
tions of race and so many other things 
are done away with.” 

That was the close of the letter, 
Slowly, you laid it down. You'd been 
bitter these days. Bitter about raw 
discriminations cropping up all over 
America, even uglier than before the 
war. Bitter about a Dixie mob burn. 
ing to the ground the homes of Ne. 
groes who had dared to move into a 
“white” neighborhood. Bitter about 
a Congress that couldn’t make up its 
mind to re-assert the basic principles 
of the Constitution and the Declara- 
tion of Independence. Bitter about 
the news of wholesale court-martials 
of black soldiers in Korea in the 
midst of another war that had erupted 
all too soon. 

Ben—his letter—had made you 
feel hopeful. 

You were realizing, triumphantly, 
that there might be a lot more Bens, 
North and South and everywhere. 

You turned over in your hands, the 
envelope in which the letter had 
come. You gazed again at the ad- 
dress—Ben’s scribbled, urgent plea— 
“Please Forward.” 

Then you sat down and wrote this 
piece. 
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+ Do You Remember x 


ADELAIDE HALL 


NE-TIME sstarlet in Lew Les- 
lie’s Blackbirds (1928) and 
former Cotton Club girl, Ade- 

laide Hall, is now a seasoned Lon- 
doner and the proprictor of the New 
Florida, one of the city’s most popu- 
lar night spots. 

More charming and_ personable 
than ever, Miss Hall sings nightly in 
her own gay establishment, and finds 
time for theater engagements and ap- 
pearances on television and radio 
shows. She has just completed a 
movie with Gene Tierney called, 
Night In The City. 

The Brooklyn-born songstress 
made her first trip to England in 
1931 when she made an inauspicious 
debut at the Lincoln Palladium. 
After she was forced out of her 
newly purchased home in an exclu- 
sive white section of Westchester 
County, New York, Miss Hall and 
her manager-husband ex-sea steward 
Bert Hicks, decided to make Europe 
their home. 

In 1935 they went to Paris where 
Adelaide filled an engagement at the 
Alhambra then entertained all over 
the Continent before returning to the 
French capital to open the famous 
Big Apple, her first night club. Intro- 
ducing a new innovation, African 
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native dancers accompanied by tom 
toms, the spot became an overnight 
success. Besides doing a_ weekly 
broadcast from her club, Miss Hall 
co-starred with Todd Duncan in 7/e 
Sun Never Sets at the Theater Royal 
in London. 

Three years later the couple pur- 
chased a partnership in the Old 
Florida, a once elegant club in the 
exclusive Mayfair section of London. 
Installing an electric Hammond or- 
gan, and engaging an all-Negro choir 
and orchestra to complement an elab- 
orate floor show, the Old Florida, 
under Miss Hall’s deft hands, soon 
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surpassed its former glory and be- 
came the rendezvous ot the great. 
Royalty, diplomats, and high govern- 
ment officials flocked to her door. A 
staff of English secretaries was em- 
ployed to take care of the many de- 
tails of the celebrated establishment. 

Adelaide Hall did a booming busi- 
ness until 1940 when bombs dropped 
during a Luftwaffe raid completely 
demolished the club. 

Like Josephine Baker, Miss Hall 
joined in the war effort, doing her 
part by entertaining the armed serv- 
ices in USO shows all over the Conti- 
nent, and was a favorite with soldiers 
and civilians alike. 


Why Men Turn Gray 


After the war Adelaide Hall and 
her husband opened their third and 
present club, the New Florida, a 
unique establishment in Mason's 
Yard. Like her other business enter. 
prises, the New Florida is also a suc. 
cess. She recently enlarged her din. 
ing facilities in order to serve Ameri- 
can food, and is planning to come to 
America in the near future to recruit 
fresh talent for a new show which 
will glorify Negro womanhood. 

The former American chorus gir! 
lives in a beautiful home in one of 
the most exclusive sections of Lon- 
don. She is admired and accepted as 
“London's adopted daughter.” 


A MAN WHO HAD SURVIVED a shipwreck near a popular 
Mediterranean resort was relating his adventures at a dinner party 
shortly afterward. He told of the storm which struck without warn- 
ing; and of how his wife, clinging desperately to a rope, was 
washed overboard. The guests listened breathlessly. 

“All this time,” he went on, “the wind was increasing, the skies 
were growing blacker and blacker, and the boat was being driven 
toward those jagged cliffs just below the Carter place . . .” 

“By the way,” interposed the lady on his left with a bright ex- 
pression of interest, “how are the Carters?” 
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He gave his seat to a pregnant woman 
and because she was black, 
the eyes of the passengers rebuked him 


THE CRIME 


BY WILLIAM ORNSTEIN 


Reprinted from Tomorrow 


LL he did was to get up out of 

his seat so that she could sit 

down. That's all. He'd gotten 
up so that someone else could be 
sated. The woman could no 
longer hide her distended stomach. 
She was pregnant and he would not 
let her stand there while he was 
seated in the same car or nearby and 
saw her. He didn’t care what the 
other men did, seated smugly, ab- 
sorbed in reading some prosaic or 
varnished news item, pretending in 
the most casual and disinterested 
guise to be wholly unaware of the 
situation broad as daylight under the 
bright incandescent sun. 

He stood up and the woman, gray 
streaks running through a cushion of 
ktinkly hair, smiled up at him. Her 
eyes, the color of her skin, played a 
happy melody in appreciation. She 
sid, “Thank you,” softly between 
thin bloodless lips. 

He thought nothing of it, clicked 
asmile that lingered on his lips, later 


WILLIAM ORNSTEIN lives in New 
York City and is on the publicity staff of 
one of the large motion picture companies. 
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to dry up in the stuffy, confused air 
that swelled down upon him. The 
rotating fan above, its black oar- 
shaped leaves, slicing the air in mo- 
notonous rhythm, was little help as a 
mysterious, pulsating nausea swept 
over him. It started from the head, 
weaned its way down until he wanted 
to shout, “Let me out! I can’t stand 
it any longer!” 

He didn’t shout or say a mum- 
bling word. Instead he stifled what 
thoughts he had, stood there hemmed 
in like a suspect cornered, unable to 
escape from what had the outward 
appearances of a third degree. He 
jerked his head sidewise in an effort 
to stretch his neck a fraction of an 
inch out of his collar, in a maneuver 
to draw a new layer of fresh air. It 
was hopeless. As he turned back he 
knew he must meet the swell of con- 
fusion and fight back against the 
surging depression. 

He could not stem the depression 
easily; it would take time, like fight- 
ing a sickness that suddenly over- 
whelmed you. He turned his body 
more to the side, his right hand cling- 
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ing to the sweaty metal strap for sup- 
port. He wanted to see for himself 
the current breaking through. He 
would use all his resistive powers to 
flush the tide, wave upon wave, as he 
met the continued onslaught. He 
wanted to see as well as feel the eyes 
that were pushing him into the cor- 
ner, the snickering noses, the com- 
pressed poisonous lips. He wondered 
how long it would take. 

He was now facing a man much 
taller than his five feet four. His 
fat, jellylike jowls coated with a pa- 
tina of June roses and cotton strings 
which branched out like twigs in all 
directions showed his abysmal dis- 
gust. He personally never knew a 
man like this one and now he was 
facing him, his eyes leveled at the U 
jaw, hard, determined, questioning. 

“What uave you got against me for 
giving this woman a seat ?’’ he wanted 
to say. He wanted to shout it so 
everyone in the submerged car could 
hear. But he held his tongue fast as 
his eyes spoke back to the man, dar- 
ing him to voice an objection. He 
also wanted to say to the flaccid hulk 
of man, ‘What have you against this 
woman ?” 

The fat man had never seen the 
woman before. Like David. And 
yet he seemed to resent that she was 
seated while he, as a result, had to 
stand. This was a crime. The man 
wanted to say more, but David had 
to turn away. The hot breath com- 
ing down from the human oven next 
to him was too much. He could 
stand only so much. At least if he 
turned he would not feel the panting 
exodus next to him. Bad enough he 
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knew it to be there. Why feel it, 
too? 

He turned to face a woman on the 
other side of him. She had white. 
on-white hair, light skin and stood 
erect for her age. Certainly one of 
the men much younger than she sit. 
ting comfortably reading the comics 
or some other vapidity could have 
gotten up, given his seat to her. But 
no, someone younger than she was 
occupying it. He didn’t believe he 
should give it up to her. He hada 
mortgage on it because he had been 
there first, would hold on to it, read 
on as if the fate of the world hinged 
on what was between the columns of 
black on gray-white. 

He studied the woman closely for 
a moment. 

“Don't you think the fact that the 
woman was pregnant took precedence 
over age?” he wanted to say. Shade 
had nothing to do with it. He was 
ready to tell white-on-white he gave 
up the seat to the woman now in tt 
because she was a woman. Not be- 
cause she was pregnant though he 
would not deny the condition made 
him snap up where ordinarily he 
would -have gotten up leisurely and 
stepped aside for her. 

He thought he saw his accuser 
sneer; he looked fiercely at her. Her 
eyes were blue, like a pastel wash. 
On the surface she seemed to be a 
kind person, benign; but somewhere 
in those eyes a white streak flashed 
ominously and gave her away. He 
was sure she could outstare him for 
what he had done. It was no small 
crime, not in the least. 

The fans above continued their 
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dull rhythmic cutting, the air thin- 
ning but not settling to benefit the 
passengers, sardines that perforce 
could travel to and from no other 
way. It was an imposition on hu- 
manity, the subterranean system, and 
it was a greater imposition to expect 
awoman with distended stomach and 
vaguelike lips to be embraced by so 
many strange elbows and shoulders. 

He could hardly stand the choked- 
up swelling; he was happy for the 
woman in his seat. At least she could 
relax despite the air becoming bloated 
with congestion. Space was price- 
less, at a premium. He could barely 
move or alter his weight from one 
foot to the other. He would lean 
against a man, just for a second or so, 
and resume his old position before 
he was shoved into it. 

He stretched his neck again and 
his head extended through the con- 
gested air by half an inch or so. He 
was trying to be the human jack-in-a- 
box. Up, up, up. Out of the box. 
Up, up, up. To catch a glimpse of 
new prying eyes ready to accuse him 
of the great crime. 

For a moment he thought he saw 
none. Then the unmistakable sign 
appeared in the eyes of a young 
woman nearby. She seemed quite 
disturbed, standing there, holding on 
to something he could not see. He 
thought, ‘What could it be?” 

The woman’s black hair fell out 
ftom under her gay hat. She was not 
badly dressed, from what he could see 
of her, and yet he sensed there was 
itugging at her arm. The woman 
looked at him, as if to say, “I could 
kill you for giving your seat to her!” 
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Then he heard the unmistakable 
sound of a child. From what little 
he knew about children this one must 
be about five or six. He had been 
married going on ten years now and 
there were no children for him. But 
this did not make him feel he did not 
like them. Rather the opposite. He 
had not seen the woman with the 
child before. It was a shame they 
had to stand pitted against men and 
women who seemed to take this in 
their stride twice a day. She had no 
other choice. Surely there were men 
seated who should have noticed her. 
Had he noticed the other woman at 
the time he would have gladly given 
up his seat for her. 

Would he have preferred this 
woman with her five or six-year old 
child to the one he had given the 
seat? That was a grave question. 
He wondered. He doubted it. He 
had done the right thing and yet it 
appeared he had committed a crime. 
This woman, with her accusing eyes, 
saying, “Why did you have to give 
her the seat? I should have had it 


by rights.” By what rights? ‘The 
right of the preferred color.” Oh, 
I see. The preferred color. The 


shade God gave you and did not give 
the other woman. 

He could go on talking to the 
woman with his eyes. Her eyes 
would answer, “But it was too late, 
too late to change the situation.” Yet 
he doubted very much whether he 
would want to alter the situation. 
Why should he? There were enough 
seats in the car to take care of every 
woman returning home from a shop- 
ping tour herself or with a youngster 
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who complained because his mother 
did not start for home before the 
rush, 

He said he was not interested, but 
he was. He had done what he thought 
was right, but the men seated and 
luxuriously reading would not be 
concerned. There were many women 
in seats that just looked up, some 
from newspapers, others from the 
gloom that surrounded them, to shake 
off the silent demands of the two 
standees. It was an interesting spec- 
tacle to survey. 

Now, as he stood pinioned between 
two burly men, he sensed that the 
eyes charging him with guilt were 
more than doubled than at first real- 
ization. They were focused on him 
from all directions, from standees, 
men and women seated, and even 
from the satiny-and-silk creatures on 
the advertisement cards above. 

“Do you know what you've done?” 
the eyes chorused; and as they came 
from all directions they seemed to 
blend into a common cacophony, like 
a blaring of trumpets and bugles 
from many different mouthpieces, 
driving into a staccato that never 
could reach a unified tempo. It was 
the music of the jungle and here he 
was in it, listening to eyes challenge 
and charge, accuse and lament, and 
he knew he, alone, could not fight the 
thundering melee. 

It was the music of the jungle and 
the animals in it that frightened him, 
that made him want to cry, ‘Let me 
out! I can’t stand it any longer!” 


The crime he had been charged 


with, he knew, was not his. Rather 
the crime of it was that he had some- 
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how gotten into this wilderness, like 


a lost doe, and it had almost swal- 
lowed him up. He had been able to 
keep his head up; he stretched again, 
he wanted to breathe a little of the 
air that was now so difficult to suck 
in, to clear the stifling air from his 
lungs. 

He could not stand it much longer, 
This compression and confusion: the 
jungle and its weird faces, faces gri- 
macing into fleshy gargoyles and fu- 
rious gargantuas that could only mean 
one thing. He was back in the jungle 
and he had to get out, escape, run 
quickly from this surrounding, sup- 
pressing wall of pent-up animals. 

He was sure one of the men was 
looking sharply at him and somehow 
he felt that this creature, hemmed in 
between others, could pick him apart. 
This man had piercing, searching 
eyes, eyes that could ferret out the 
minutest detail in man or woman. 
“You are one of the kind that finds 
a common strata of weird understand- 
ing in brothers of contrasting shade,” 
he'd say. 

The walls of the jungle were press- 
ing tightly and the columns of air 
had left behind stale and morbid bits 
of things, burning shafts that singed 
him as they dropped into the musty 
compound about him. 

When the train came to a halt at 
the next station, he called upon his 
animal strength to jab and elbow his 
way to the door. He pushed the 


heavyweight before him and soon he 
was on the long wide platform, thrust 
“up against the mountain of man like 
a wave in an angry sea. 
He was part of the tide and a new 
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surge of humanity was ready to break 
through. It seemed to wait for him 
to give the signal, and as he moved 
another step men and women came 
from the opposite direction to meet 
the tide, sweeping headlong into the 
car. 

Humanity pressed against human- 
ity. Body against body. Man against 
woman. Man against man. Woman 
against woman. He tried desperately 
to reach a clearing; he tried to suck in 
as much free air that would come to 
him. He was moving slowly. Soon 
the men and women in front would 
fan out and once again he’d be able 
to breathe the clean openness. 

It was a long way home, but he 
would face it. He had just escaped 
his enemies, his accusers, souls with- 
out understanding or righteousness. 
He was not mistaken. He could be, 
no matter how much he tried to feel 
otherwise. He wanted to shout, “I 


When No News Is Good 


have just been through a nightmare. 
I am an escaped criminal.” But he 
knew that was unwise. He had not 
been through a nightmare; he was 
far from the man who had committed 
a crime; he had been part of an ex- 
perience he hoped would never come 
to his attention again. 

This was his hope, as long as he 
lived. Yet he knew he was mistaken. 
He would like to believe the jungle 
was a thing of the past, but such op- 
timism was only a dream, somewhat 
of a silver lining not within his im- 
mediate reach. 

It was a long walk home. Mile 
upon mile. But once he climbed the 
wide steps and reached the street, he 
would again see daylight, feel the 
sunlight; and he would leave the tun- 
nel with its one-way tracks to those 
who preferred darkness and the cul- 
ture of the jungle. 


Copyright, Tomorrow (November. 1950) 


A DOCTOR EXAMINED a pretty new patient carefully, then 


beamed, “Mrs. Atherton, 


I've got good news for you.” 


The patient said, “Pardon me, it’s Miss Atherton.” 


“Oh,” said the doctor. 
for you.” 
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“Well, Miss Atherton, I've got bad news 


Bennett Cerf, Laughter Inc. 
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This is the second in a series of articles by prominent parents 
in which they describe their own method of acquainting 


their child with the facts of Negro life in a white world 


HOW I TOLD MY CHILD 
ABOUT RACE 


BY ARNA BONTEMPS 


LEX is five and a half. He is 
the youngest. His brother and 
sisters are from six to 17 years 

older. His mother and father are no 
grteenhorns at this parent business. 
We often exchange indulgent smiles 
when our one or two child friends 
disclose the small anxieties that seem 
so new and distressing to them. And 
to be quite honest, I didn’t expect 
Alex to broaden the horizon of 
parenthood for me before he reached 
his sixth birthday. 

But first a confession. I have never 
cared for precocious kids or cute say- 
ings. If a family of six is not in it- 
self conclusive evidence of one’s 
fondness for children, perhaps the 
evidence of a dozen books for young- 
sters will be accepted. On _ the 
strength of this love I hope I am also 
entitled to criticize them. I resent 


ARNA BONTEMPS, Fisk University 
librarian and Guggenheim Fellow, is the 
author and co-author of many books for 
both children and adults. His latest book, 
Chariot In The Sky, was published this 


spring. 


little show-offs, and I have occasion- 
ally had to spank two of mine after 
the company left. Little show-offs 
grow up to be big show-offs, and they 
annoy me too. 

Alex, I fear, has a rather strong 
desire to be noticed. This may be be- 
hind his interest in sports. In his 
mind it goes without saying that he 
will be a football and basketball star. 
He will also go out for track and per- 
haps play baseball professionally. 
The only question to be decided is 
the university he will favor with his 
talents. He is now wavering between 
Oklahoma and Texas on the basis of 
their recent records and the colors of 
their jerseys. Naturally there is no 
place for me in such a discussion. | 
listen. 

His interest in athletics is okay 
with me, however. Since I don’t like 
to miss games either, we go together. 
It works out very well up to a point. 
After the game is over, we review the 
high spots and pass judgment on the 
efforts of the players on our team. 
This sort of thing can become an 
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exhausting ordeal to a tired father 
when a wide-eyed five-and-a-half year 
old is involved. It was that way after 
the basketball game with Xavier in 
our gymnasium. 

Xavier had beaten us in football 
last autumn, and Alex remembered 
the occasion as did nearly everybody 
ese on our campus. The handsome 
Xavier team, clad in bright gold and 
operating like slight-of-hand artists 
jom their T-formation, won our re- 
pect. For a few days it seemed that 
they had also recruited a spinning 
fullback for their team of 1963. But 
that was before Look and Colliers 
and the Saturday Evening Post pub- 
lished their all-American teams in 
color pictures and opened up new vis- 
tas to Alex at Oklahoma and Texas. 
Nevertheless we were both prepared 
fora rough evening when the Xavier 
basketball squad lined up against our 
own hustling team. Alex was so ex- 
cited, I tried to prepare him for the 
outcome. Xavier would probably win, 
| said. 

Now I know I should not have 
uid it. Not only did I lose my stand- 
ing as a forecaster but apparently I 
awakened other curiosities. Those 
camera men—what were they doing 
inthe gymnasium? Why were they 
uking pictures? For newspapers, I 
wid innocently, and Alex and I 
wilked home under the trees singing 
the praises of our school’s basketball 
players. We had no trouble sending 
Alex to bed that night. 

It was at breakfast the next morn- 
ing that he gave me the works. Hav- 
ng beat me to the morning paper and 
pulled out the sports pages, he 
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wanted to know where the pictures 
were that we had seen the camera 
men taking at the game. Where was 
the write-up of the game? Who were 
those players whose pictures were 
flung across the page of the Nash- 
ville mewspaper on which he ex- 
pected to find a report of the Fisk- 
Xavier game? I fumbled and began 
searching the reading matter for an 
explanation. There was no help for 
me in that quarter. 

Had a Vanderbilt game taken up 
all the space, I was ready to tell him 
that Vanderbilt is a larger univer- 
sity and that newspapers go by size 
and nothing else in making decisions 
of this kind. But Vanderbilt hadn’t 
even played that night. Players from 
a small suburban high school were 
featured. Could that team beat Fisk? 
I doubted it. Well, why—Alex is a 
hard man to shake in an open field. 
He insisted that I keep looking till 
I found something about the game 
that had been such an attraction on 
our campus the night before. A few’ 
moments later I admitted failure. 
The game had not even been re- 
ported. At five-and-a-half Alex was 
looking into the face of the monster 
we all know and asking me to name 
the thing. 

I have always felt that the time io 
explain race prejudice to a child is 
when he asks a direct question. With 
our older ones, somehow or other, 
the questions had been postponed 
long enough to make the answers 
relatively easy. The neighborhoods 


in which we lived then and the 
schools they attended may have made 
With Alex’s 
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brother, for example, the strange na- 
ture of this evil was not learned till 
he went away to college as a fresh- 
man. Almost on sight, his dormitory 
mates elected him captain of their 
basketball team. He knew he had 
not earned this, and he began turn- 
ing it over in his mind. Finally it 
made him sick. In their efforts to 
rise above prejudice they had gone 
too far; they had patronized him. 

From a distance Fisk looks like an 
oasis. It zs an oasis, in fact, but not 
a perfect one. Jim Crow ends about 
half a mile from the campus. The 
University’s interracial faculty, its 
long history of resistance to the pat- 
terns of the South and its reputation 
as a meeting ground for the civilized 
and the enlightened of the city com- 
bine to create an atmosphere which is 
not typical of the region. Some peo- 
ple have called it an island, and the 
city itself has recognized this special 
status to the extent of relaxing segre- 
gation enforcement in nearby restau- 
rants and inns. 

Even the fact that some of his 
campus friends do not attend school 
on this side of town has not yet 
raised the wrong questions in Alex’s 
mind. He is used to hearing parents 
discuss the relative merits of the Cath- 
olic school, Pearl Elementary, Ford 
Green, the Fisk experimental school 
and the rest. He knows that some of 
his friends go to one and some to an- 

“other. He has even visited several. 
He has shown no curiosity about the 
school to which a few of the kids are 
carried in cars each morning. But 
that matter of not finding pictures of 
the Fisk basketball and football 
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games in the newspapers—that’s dif. 
ferent, and Alex is not willing to ac. 
cept it without challenge. 

“All right,” I broke down, know. 
ing he had me cornered, “I'll tell you 
why they don’t print pictures of Fisk 
games in the newspaper. It’s be. 
cause this is not a good newspaper. 
This newspaper shows only pictures 
of the teams it likes. It’s not much 
good.” 

“But—but why doesn’t it like 
Fisk? Why doesn’t it like Xavier?” 

“The men who make this paper 
never saw Fisk or Xavier play. They 
went to school at Vanderbilt or some 
such place and they give all the space 
to their own school and its teams. 
But it’s not like that with good news- 
papers.” 

I hated to put it that way. As 
southern newspapers go, ours in 
Nashville are not too bad. In their 
handling of musical notes, art events 
and literary items they are rather de- 
cent. They do not blush at the sports 
news involving Negroes when it 
comes to them through their wire 
services. They don’t even try to hide 
the facts when one of their Golden 
Gloves fighters gets his lumps from 
a black boy up in Chicago. _ Jackie 
Robinson, Joe Louis and Ezzard 
Charles are all nice guys to them. | 
don’t like to call them bad newspa- 
pers. But you can’t split hairs with 
a five-and-a-half year old. There is 
a question of good and evil here, and 
blame must be placed. 

“Not all parts of the paper are 
bad,” I added, trying to cover up for 
them. “It’s just this sports section.” 

In the days that followed, Alex 
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made his own careful study of the 
policy in question, and every day I 
served him as resource person, iden- 
tifying the pictures and answering 
questions. What teams had played? 
What was the score? Where was the 
picture that went with the story? At 
the end of his investigations Alex 
concluded that the sports editor was 
overwhelmingly partial to Vanderbilt 
and inexcusably discriminatory where 
Fisk was concerned. Finally I saw 
him going off into a corner rather 
grumpily one evening and muttering 
like a disconsolate old man, “Well, 
I guess I'll look at this old Vander- 


That Joe Louis Punch 


bilt sports section.” 

That expression seemed to purge 
his soul. Now he knows as I know 
that something other than news value 
determines what goes into the papers 
we read, but still we go on reading 
them and trying as we can to figure 
out the unseen manipulations. One 
of these days, I daresay, he will want 
to ask more questions about the foot- 
ball teams of Oklaboma and Texas. 
He may even wonder about his 
chances of playing on them. That's 
one I'd like to dodge. So in the 
meantime I’m talking up Yale and 
UCLA. 


WHEN JOE LOUIS was asked about the $100,000 suit filed 
against him by a lady golfer who charges that he slugged her, he 
said, “My defense will be to quote the fight writers. They've all 
been saying I can’t punch hard enough to hurt anybody!” 
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Irv Kupcinet, Sun-Times 
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MILESTONES 
IN 

NEGRO 
HISTORY 


HE birth of Francois Dominique Toussaint L’Ouverture on a San 

Domingo plantation, May 20, 1744, marked not only the birth of one 

of the great men of the western world (The First of the Blacks), but 
also heralded the dramatic liberation of Haiti. Before his untimely death in 
a medieval French dungeon 59 years later, the ex-coachman led island slaves 
in bloody revolt, defeating even the troops of Napoleon. 

The oldest son of a free black man who married a slave, Toussaint was 
born in bondage, one of a thousand slaves of his French master, Breda. 
Outwardly he was kindly and compassionate, but inwardly he brooded over 
the wrongs suffered by the slaves. When nearly 50, he was shocked into 
action by the massacres of blacks. Gathering his forces from the slave 
quarters of neighboring plantations, Toussaint began his historic career. 

Until 1791, when Toussaint began his revolt, the political struggle in his 
country had been among white aristocrats, poor whites and free mulattoes. 
Under his brilliant leadership the long-suffering blacks rose up to successfully 
claim their rights as men. 

The Black Republic was the one obstacle to Napoleon’s dream of a great 
French empire in the new world, so he sent 25,000 troops under the leader- 
ship of his brother-in-law, LeClerc, with orders to destroy the new nation. 

Treacherously seized when he met with Napoleon’s men to negotiate a 
peace treaty, the proud Negro leader was taken to the Fort de Joux prison 
and held captive until his death in 1803. 

LeClerc’s army was defeated by Dessalines, successor of Toussaint. The 
failure of Napoleon to regain control over Haiti forced him to sell Louisiana 
to America for a song. 
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George Washington Carver was the greatest single force 


in creating racial understanding after 
the turn of the century 


The Geni Of Tuskegee 


BY ZELMA GOSLEE LOCKE 


Reprinted from Classmate 


HE name of George Washing- 
ton, whose 220th birthday anni- 
versary was observed this year, 


had dramatic associations for a little 


slave boy who was an orphan and did 
not even have a birthday, although it 
was thought by one of Moses Car- 
ver's nephews that George Washing- 
ton Carver was born in the summer 
of 1864. Moses Carver had paid 
$700 for George’s mother, Mary, and 
he and his wife, Sue, loved her as 
one of their own family. 

Because George’s mother was gone, 
Aunt Sue did the spinning on Mary’s 
spinning wheels. Little George 
couldn’t find out much about his 
mother because Aunt Sue always 


ctied when he mentioned her. But. 


he did know that she had. been 
stolen. 

Although he couldn't go to school 
with white children, he was allowed 
to attend the Sunday-school class and 
afterwards he sat on the steps and 
listened to the church singing. He 
knew every word in Webster's old 
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blue-back speller, and he had an 
overwhelming desire to go to school. 
When George was ten years of 
age, the Carvers allowed him to set 
out for Neosho, Missouri, and the 
next morning Mariah Watkins found 
him sitting on her pile of kindling. 
She scrubbed him and fed him and 
he became her foster son. She taught 
him to. wash and iron beautifully. 
George attended the African 
Methodist Church with her where 
the preacher had to have someone 
read the text for him because he 
couldn’t read. 
Presently George Carver landed in 
Fort Scott, Kansas, and chanced upon 
a lynching. The smell of burning 
flesh filled him with terror and he 
was away again, and from then on he 
was a wanderer—first to one town 
and then another; but always in an 


_ eager search for knowledge. He left 


many friends behind him. There 
were no free textbooks and often he 
borrowed a book and even had to 
share somebody’s slate. 
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Once after waiting a long time for 
a letter that didn’t come he discov- 
ered that there was another George 
Carver—a white man. To prevent 
further loss of his mail, he chose 
“W”’ for a middle initial. Many peo- 
ple asked him if it stood for “Wash- 
ington” and he decided that it might 
as well. Sometimes George neglected 
his correspondence because he had 
no penny for a stamp. 

George was accepted for matricu- 
lation at a university and when he 
appeared was told that they didn’t 
“take Negroes.” Desolate and for- 
saking hope, he wanted to leave that 
place forever as he had left the scene 
of the lynching years before. But 
his money was gone. 

He cooked and did odd jobs and 
was invited to church socials. His 
likeable disposition and his accor- 
dion made him welcome, but the 
pain of his despondency pressed 
down upon him. 

In 1886 he filed on a 160-acre 
homestead, built a sod house, and 
put in his crops. Agriculture was 
almos! impossi>le in this Great Des- 
ert and George’s labor was lost. In 
contrast to western Kansas’ burned 
expanse he yearned to open a green- 
house and set out for Iowa, taking 
his cactus specimens with him. 

In little towns along the way he 
started a small laundry, which re- 
quired only a capital of 15 cents for 
~ a washboard, and 25 cents for a tub. 

George Washington Carver arrived 
in Indianola, Iowa, on September 9, 
1890. He was accepted at Simpson 
College, stared at, and then ignored. 
But his talent in painting and his 
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lovable disposition soon brought him 
to the notice of the art director, who 
made opportunities for him. 

George’s sensitive soul was tuned 
to the cruel shocks of being a Negro 
in a prejudicially ruled white world. 
His social conscience became stronger 
and stronger, and he knew that he 
must be able to do more than paint 
in order to help other members of 
his race. 

He decided to go to Ames, Iowa, 
to study agriculture. He asked the 
advice of Mrs. Liston, of Indianola, 
and she went with him to Ames, 
dined in the basement with him and 
the servants, and helped to make the 
way easier for the only Negro stu- 
dent. He was assigned to janitor’s 
work to make his expenses. 

Upon his graduation a florist of- 
fered him a job but he still longed 
to devote his life to his people, and 
he still had the conflicting desire to 
paint. Mrs. Liston came to his grad- 
uation and this time they sat at the 
professor's table. 

He joined the faculty at Ames as 
assistant botanist in the experiment 
station and was in charge of the 
greenhouse where he grafted plants, 
inarched and crossbred them. 

In the autumn of 1896 it was an- 
nounced that Mr. Carver, of Iowa, 
would have charge of the newly 
organized Agricultural Department 
at Tuskegee Institute in Alabama. 

For 14 years Booker Taliaferro 
Washington had been applying his 
principles of education there. He 
had arrived from Hampton Institute 
in June of 1881, only 19 years out of 
slavery himself, to organize a school 
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George Washington Carver and Henry Ford 


for Negroes. George had been in 
the seventh grade then. Booker T. 
Washington believed that higher 
education wasn’t so important as some 
education. Nothing was bought that 
the students could produce and they 
even learned to make bricks, with 
which to construct .a new building. 
Work became traditional at Tuske- 
gee because if the institute failed it 
wouldn’t be only their failure, but 
the failure of 4,000,000 others who 
would be “put back in their place.” 

Into this situation at Tuskegee 
came Mr. Carver. 

Young people loved Dr. Carver. 
No one knows the extent of his 
charities or how many young people 
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he assisted. Most of his students 
wouldn’t make any important deci- 
sion without first talking it over with 
him. He was always kind and wise 
and his students early formed the 
habit of dropping in to see him on 
Sunday afternoons. When his boys 
had prevailed upon the professor to 
have a regular Bible class it wasn't 
long before there were some 300 in 
attendance. 

The people of the community dis- 
covered how gracious he was with in- 
formation about their plants and 
they, too, began to call upon him. 

At length the board of trustees re- 
lieved him of departmental and class- 
room work, excepting his evening 
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classes in botany which he wished to 
continue. It was now to be his job 
to serve as a bureau of information, 
make more lecture trips, and allow 
his creative genius for research to go 
on in his locked laboratory. 

By day he rode in Jim Crow rail- 
road cars, and by night he spoke to 
audiences that were hostile at first and 
that had to be warmed up. He never 
carried a brief case but wrapped his 
papers and documents in a bundle 
and tied it neatly with string. 

This seeker after truth is said to 
have drawn aside the veil and to have 
thought God’s thoughts after him. 
Professor Carver is reported to have 
said: “I discover nothing in my labo- 
ratory. If I come here of myself I 
am lost. But I can do all things 
through Christ. I am God’s servant, 
his agent, for here God and I are 
alone. I am just the instrument 
through which he speaks, and I 
would be able to do more if I were 
to stay in closer touch with him. 
With my prayers I mix my labors, 
and sometimes God is pleased to 
bless the results.”’ 

Theodore Roosevelt, walking with 
his arm linked in that of Dr. Carver, 
once said half-humorously: ‘I think 
you do things much as I do, though 
that may not be a credit to you. You 
study first, then come to a decision, 
and then stick to that decision. We 
can neither be worked, walked, nor 
talked down.”” He added more se- 
riously, ‘There 7s no more important 
work than that you are doing.” 

Dr. Carver produced 118 products 
from the sweet potato, but it was less 
versatile than the peanut, which con- 


tained oil. Three hundred produc 
were produced from the peanut. 

A certain face cream with a bag 
of peanut oil was found to make the 
ladies’ faces fat. The professor re. 
soned that it would be effective fo; 
atrophied muscles. Poliomyelitis wa; 
ravaging the country and he remarked 
that he believed that the oil of the 
peanut might aid in treating its afte 
effects. The Associated Press te. 
ported the remark and he was de. 
uged with frantic people. Dr. Car. 
ver’s old technique of massage thut 
he had used on the athletic teams a 
Ames came in handy and of some 
250 cases that he treated, all showed 
improvement. 

Thomas A. Edison offered Profes- 
sor Carver a salary of six figures to 
join his laboratory staff, but he, still 
receiving $1,500 from his beloved 
Tuskegee, declined. 

In 1916 he was named a Fellow of 
the Royal Society of London, Great 
Britain’s oldest scientific body. Sir § 
Harry H. Johnston, whom Professor F 
Carver surmised had proposed hi 
name, informed his countrymen that 
the full-blooded Negro spoke Eng: 
lish as if he had been brought up at § 
Oxford. 
Professor Carver spoke before the | 
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Woman’s Board of Domestic Mis- 
sions of the Reformed Church in § 
America at its anniversary meeting in J 
New York, November 19, 1924, at f 
the Marble Collegiate Church on J 
Fifth Avenue. 

From time to time assistants were § 
provided for Dr. Carver, but though J , 
more or less satisfactory, they assisted 
him in name only. A graduate from ff 
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Cornell University came to him in 
1935. Austin W. Curtis, Jr., was 
left to his own devices and he began 
a dogged but cheerful investigation. 
Sometimes he asked Dr. Carver a 
question and reported his progress. 
He was a young man after Dr. Car- 
vers own heart and the old profes- 
sor, now well over 70 years of age, 
regarded his yourg companion with 
utter confidence. 

One by one the ideas that Dr. Car- 
vet had advocated 20 years earlier 
began to materialize. But he still 
took his dawn walk and his sunset 
walk, gathering his mycological 
specimens to dispatch to Washington 
to the Division of Mycology and 
Disease Survey, and on August 1, 
1935, he was appointed, as Collabo- 
ntor in the Survey and in recogni- 
tion of his many years of brilliant 
discoveries in Mycology, to the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture. In the realm of uncorrupted 
science where no racial, color, or na- 
tional bars are raised, the great chem- 
urgist was recognized. 

On commencement day, June 2, 
1937, a bronze bust of Professor Car- 
ver was unveiled. But Mr. Curtis 
fetreted out a way to give a more 
practical turn to events, so he col- 
lected the professor's exhibit of fibers, 
stains, paints, and the peanut and 
sweet-potato products, and arranged 
them in the new library where he ex- 
plained them. 

The trustees decided to make this 
visual record of a lifetime a perma- 
nent thing and the next spring they 
approved the George Washington 
Carver Museum. Thirty-six of his 
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paintings were hung in the museum 
to represent his versatile life. 

In 1940 the George Washington 
Carver Foundation was established 
for the research of promising Ne- 
gro youth, because the Negro had 
only two fields open to him upon 
graduation—teaching and _ govern- 
ment employment, both of which 
were restricted in numbers. The nu- 
cleus was the $33,000 that had been 
salvaged for Professor Carver out of 
the depression. 

The Roosevelt Medal for distin- 
guished service in the field of science 
was awarded him in 1939. Progres- 
sive Farmer, a leading agricultural 
magazine of the South, named him 
the Man of the Year. 

The President of the University of 
Rochester (New York) conferred 
the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Science upon him. Many other hon- 
ors came to this great but humble 
man, who passed away, January 5, 
1943, and was buried beside his 
friend, Booker T. Washington. 

Professor Carver was probably the 
greatest single force since the turn 
of the century in creating racial un- 
derstanding. Frederick Douglass had 
led his people out of slavery. Booker 
T. Washington had shown these free 
men how to live as free men in mas- 
tering agriculture and trades. On the 
third great guide of his race fell a 
different task. Born a slave, Profes- 
sor Carver, the quiet scientist, con- 
ducted his race on to the next step 
above freedom by putting the labora- 
tory at the disposal of the farmer and 
the industrialist. 

Copyright, Classmate (January 28, 1951) 
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For ten years he dreamed of a business of his own, 
then three Chicago brokers went into a huddle 


and a bootblack’s dream came true 


HIS WHOLE WORLD 
SHINES 


Reprinted from the Chicago Tribune 


HROUGH ten years of trudging 
in and out of offices, up and 
down the stairs of the vast Chi- 
cago Board of Trade building where 
he shined shoes, Jerry Thomas Jory- 
man had only one ambition—to own 
his own shoe repair and shining shop. 
But despite his diligence, Jerry 
found the dimes and quarters he 
earned each day went away almost as 
fast as he collected them. For Jerry 
has a wife, two sons and a daughter 
to support. When he recently cele- 
brated his 43d birthday he was still 
a long way from his goal. 
Despite his difficulties Jerry was 
a cheerful influence around the build- 
ing. To some he confined his ambi- 
tion while busy with his brush and 
polishing cloth and told them that, 
despite his difficulties, he was as de- 
termined as ever to own his shop. 
Then a few days ago some one 
rubbed Aladdin’s lamp. Four genii 
appeared in the form of two grain 
brokers, an investment man and an 
insurance broker. Suddenly the goal 
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which had seemed so far away to 
Jerry was reached. They offered to 
furnish the capital he needed to open 
his shop. 

The four men, who insist on te- 
maining anonymous, agreed to fur 


Clacago 7 rid. it 


Jerry Joryman 
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nish Jerry with $2,000. Anthony F. 
Morelli, owner of the Esquire Heel 
Bar, was called in for expert advice 
on equipment, help and a budget. 
Jerry had once worked for Morelli’s 
father. 

The Board of Trade building man- 
agement found a shop soon to be va- 
cated and threw in a month’s free 
rent. Yesterday Jerry received one of 
the most unusual notes in business 
history. It read in part: 

“The undersigned, have in your 
interest, and as an expression of con- 
fidence and friendship, decided to 
provide the capital necessary to enable 
you to open a shoe repair, hat repair 
and shoe shining establishment on 
the Sherman St. side of the Board of 
Trade building. 


“Certain working capital for the 
purchase of supplies and for the pay- 
ment of wages to yourself and the 
employes you need is being supplied 
by the undersigned who disavow any 
expectation of financial gain for 
themselves, and who also are unwill- 
ing to assume obligations for your 
liabilities beyond the amount of work- 
ing capital supplied. 

“No definite time of repayment is 
contemplated, other than your prom- 
ise that you will repay the money 
when you are able to do so. No in- 
terest is ever to be charged on the 
obligation.” 

Where, asked Jerry, could this hap- 
pen except in America where man is 


still free to dream and hope and plan? 
Copyright, Chicago Tribune (December 9, 
1950) 


All Aboard for South Pacific 


AN OLD LADY, who is assistant wardrobe mistress of a current 
musical comedy, came into the Hotel Astor branch of a brokerage 
firm last year to invest her savings. She placed an order for 100 
shares of So. Pacific, which she got at $35 a share. I was in the office 
some months later when she came in to get her check for a nice 
profit of $1800. “You've got to have real inside information to make 
money on the stock market,’ she said with a wink. 

The broker hasn't yet had the heart to tell her that the So. Pacific 
she bought was a railroad, not a musical comedy. 
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Reader's Digest 
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Using one car for their safari and only lollipops for guns, 
this California couple found Africa greatly changed 


since the days the discoverers went hunting 


for King Solomon’s mines 


SAFARI BY AUTO 


BY POLLY NOYES 


Reprinted from The San Francisco Chronicle 


SAFARI, as anybody knows who 

goes to the movies, is a long 

line of natives with boxes on 
their heads tramping through Africa 
behind a white man with a gun. 
There’s always a Hollywood starlet 
along for pictorial purposes to give 
the lions and pythons something to 
chase. One of the natives is always 
hostile, inciting his fellow box-bear- 
ers to insurrection. 

Times have changed since Deborah 
Kerr and Stewart Granger pushed 
across the veldt to discover King 
Solomon's mines. 

We have this on authority of a Bay 
Area couple, Dr. and Mrs. Homer P. 
Struble of Hayward, who recently re- 
turned from a four-month safari into 
the same country. 

In their modern version of a safari 
they went alone in a car with a driver. 
Instead of guns they carried lollipops 
and cameras. At night there were 
no tents to pitch. Sometimes the 
road was merely a trail where wheels 
had worn a way through the grass, 
but even in the heart of Africa there 
were guest houses and hotels, all 
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comfortable, some positively luxuri- 
ous, a day’s drive apart. They met 
no hostile natives and nothing chased 
them except an irate giraffe, usually 
the most docile of animals. 

Many years ago on a cruise to the 
Orient the Hayward doctor and his 
wife met a South African who told 
them about his country. They made 
up their minds they would go there 
someday. Last summer they made 
the “dream trip,” following almost 
exactly the route outlined by the 
South African. Most safaris, and 
there are many scheduled for 1951, 
go from the Cape to Cairo or Cairo 
to the Cape. The auto portion of the 
Struble trip followed a zig-zag 9000 
miles from Capetown to Durban to 
Nairobi, from where they flew home. 

It took them to Kruger National 
Park and Victoria Falls into the 
Bulawayo country, up the inland sea 
of Tanganyika by wood-burning 
steamer to the villages of the seven- 
foot-tall Watussi in the Congo and 
the banana-leaf huts of the four-foot 
pygmies in Uganda. 

Africa is no longer the dark con- 
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tinent, they found. Africa is in a 
stage of transition, a land of amusing 
and fascinating contrasts. 

Near some of the isolated gold and 
tin mines are housing projects more 
modern than some in this country. 
(The mine people have less trouble 
than they used to have in persuading 
natives who have grown up in win- 
dowless rondovels not to board up 
the windows.) At Johannesburg 
they saw a ‘mine dance.’’ Thousands 
of natives are employed in the gold 
mines. During the week they wear 
khaki, but on Sunday they put on 
the feathers and skins of the particu- 
lar tribe to which they belong and 
compete in tribal dances which visit- 
ing whites may watch. ‘The ground 
shakes as a whole team twitches all 
its muscles and stamps its horny feet 
in unison,” says Mrs. Struble. 

Out on the lonely veldt was a big 
sign, freshly painted, advertising 
Coca Cola. A few miles further on 
the natives ran when the Strubles 
tried to take their picture. Some na- 
tives had never seen a camera. This 
is where the lollipops came in. The 
doctor and his wife found them ex- 
cellent-bait for camera-shy natives. 
Mrs. Struble would stand in the 
middle of the road beside their parked 
ar licking a lollipop and making 
faces and sounds to indicate how 
good it was. Finally a venturesome 
youngster would edge out from be- 
hind his tree to try it. 

They found some of the head men 
of the Watussis living in brick houses 
and wearing European clothes, but 
they also saw them doing the same 
jungle dance seen in King Solomon’s 
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Mines. The Hollywood version dif- 
fers not a whit from the real thing, 
they say. They recognized some of 
the dancers. The ambition of every 
native now is to wear Western 
clothes, which means you will see 
handsome braves striding across the 
plains with “‘sit-upons” (skins) hang- 
ing down behind from the waist, a 
g-string in front and a conventional 
white shirt, tie or coat up above. 

They drove through the Ituri for- 
est in Uganda seeing the warriors of 
the pygmy country along the road- 
side—"'funny little men with long 
spears, looking like children at play.” 
Only the ‘“‘children’’ shoot poisoned 
arrows from bows covered with blue 
monkey tail fur. 

Hiking into the forest, the Strubles 
saw the small banana leaf huts of the 
pygmies, about three feet high and 
six feet wide. They watched them 
hunt with nets. Making sounds like 
animals, the women beat the bush, 
then all close in on the game. “They 
are a migrant lot, moving with the 
game from place to place. All they 
need to build a new house is a few 
fresh banana leaves.” 

Highlights of their trip were the 
animals and the opportunity to pho- 
tograph animals, not only in the 
much publicized Kruger National 
Park but in various areas along the 
way. Many people have wondered 
how such an animal stampede as the 
one in King Solomon's Mines could 
have been staged. Easy, say the 
Strubles. Just start a brush fire in any 
of several areas through which they 
passed and a horde of zebras, wilde- 
beests, giraffes and lions will start 
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tearing across the country. The vari- 
ous governments do it periodically to 
clear the land. 

On a safari such as the Strubles 
took, your car is your fortress. Few 
animals except the elephant will at- 
tack a car. The exhaust fumes mask 
the human spoor and set up no fear 
reaction. Elephants, however, are 
like bad-tempered children. They've 
been known to turn over a car when 
it challenged their right of way. It’s 
best to find a detour—quick—when 
an elephant begins flapping his ears. 

Driving through Albert National 
Park in the Congo along a road that 
was only two ruts through grass 
higher than the car, they came sud- 
denly upon a herd of 50 elephants, 
all sizes, contentedly munching grass. 
This is the way Mrs. Struble tells the 
story: 

‘Nearby was a substantial tree and 
Homer climbed it and began to take 
pictures. On the ground we couldn’t 
see much except the heads and flop- 
ping ears. I lost all interest when I 
noticed that Homer was being eaten 
alive by big black ants. It was abso- 
lutely nauseating to !ook up and see 
his white shirt, neck, arms and hat 
one living mass of seething insects. 
The driver and I stood below, beg- 
ging him to come down. We could 
see them crawling in his ears and all 
over his face and camera but he paid 
no attention until he got what he 
wanted. 


“Then he literally flung the cam. 
era at us and jumped ten feet to the 
ground. The impact knocked off 
quite a few but he looked wild-eyed 
pacing the road with the driver and 
myself trying to beat them off as he 
took off his clothes. It was almost 
two hours before the last of them dis. 
appeared. 

“While this was going on the ele. 
phants were partially forgotten in the 
excitement and had about surrounded 
us on three sides. Coming straight 
up the road toward us were some 
mothers and little ones swinging their 
trunks around. We were scared but 
they veered off through the grass, 
leaving the way clear for us to con- 
tinue.” 

There are an estimated 30,000 ele- 
phants and every other kind of Afri- 
can game from lions to hippos in Al- 
bert National Park. Its 3000-square- 
mile area is spectacular with every 
type of African scenery—mountains, 
rivers, forests, glaciers and volcanoes. 
Once a wildebeast ran 10 miles paral- 
lel with their car for no apparent 
reason. 

When the Strubles returned home 
they had flown about 30,000 miles by 
Pan American World Airways and 
Sabena Belgian Airlines, going by 
way of Lisbon, Algiers and Johannes- 
burg and returning by way of Leo- 
poldville, the Gold Coast and Dakar. 


Copyright, The San Franctsco Chroiacle 
(December 17, 1950) 
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O a loyal and devoted Negro 
in Tulsa, Okla- 

homa, there is a peculiar and 
pungent significance to Jesus’ words, 
‘| will build my church . . . and 
the gates of Hell shall not prevail 
iginst it.” To them these words 
mean that bigotry and race hatred are 
impotent to thwart the growth of 
Christ's church. Better, they have 
discovered that discouragement and 
disappointment are but incidental 
when one’s faith is firmly fixed upon 
God. 

This story of the triumph of the 
Mount Zion Baptist Church begins 
inthe year 1921. In the late after- 
noon of May 31, the slanting rays of 
the setting sun fell warm upon the 
growing young city of Tulsa. On the 
north side, across the railroad tracks, 
hy the Negro section of town with 
is unpainted frame houses and its 
dusty, rutted streets. But glorifying 
ihe scene was a striking new build- 
ng, a church that towered above the 
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Neither fire, debt nor mob violence 
could stop this Tulsa Church 
from reaching its objective 


THE CONGREGATION 
THAT CONQUERED 


BY HUGH A. BRIMM 


Reprinted from Christian Herald 


homes and streets and reflected all 
of the pride and love that its devoted 
members felt for it. 

Prior to the final erection of the 
building there had been anxious years 
of planning. The congregation had, 
managed to accumulate $42,000; but 
the building, as planned, would cost 
$92,000. Just when it seemed that 
the project would have to be aban- 
doned, because there was not enough 
security for the loan that was need- 
ed, a Jewish contractor came forward 
with a loan of $50,000 to complete 
the building. He was soon to see a 
demonstration of loyalty that more 
than justified the confidence he had 
in these Negro friends. 

The church went up, and it was 
the pride of their lives, the fulfill- 
ment of a long dream. Into it they 
had poured, penny by penny, dime by 
dime, and dollar by dollar, their 
meager savings. 

Then tragedy struck. Across the 
railroad in the heart of the city two 
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angry milling masses of men—one of 
whites and the other of Negroes— 
gathered ominously on opposite sides 
of the jail. A young Negro had been 
arrested. He was docked with the 
“usual charge’ for which lynching 
was considered the ‘quickest expres- 
sion of justice.” For the moment 
there seemed to be no disposition on 
the part of the whites to determine 
the boy's guilt or innocence—"‘every- 
one” said he was guilty, and, after 
all, white womanhood had to be pro- 
tected and avenged. 

At first, there were only verbal 
taunts and insults between the ever- 
enlarging groups. Then a shot rang 
out and all restraint gave way as both 
mobs broke and ran, the Negroes to- 
ward their homes,.the white men in 
pursuit. 

A holocaust of destruction was left 
in the wake of one of the worst race 
riots in the life of our country. The 
morning light broke upon the chaos 
of blackened, smouldering ruins— 
and among them the charred remains 
of the Negro church. What had been 
only a few hours before a magnificent 
and stately church was now nothing 
but shambles—twisted steel, broken, 
blackened walls, charred pieces of 
timber and piles of sooty brick. _ . 

But the real Mount Zion Baptist 
Church was far from destroyed, be- 
cause in reality it was actually in the 
hearts and souls of the men and 
women who had found a new way 
of life in Christ. Still shaken by the 
shock of seeing not only their church 
but most of their homes and posses- 
sions destroyed by the fire, and of 
seeing friends and loved ones shot 


down like animals by the rioters x 
they had fled from flaming house 
they gathered in the ruins to take 
stock. The one thing on which the 
congratulated themselves was thei 
foresight in taking out insurance, 

But even this turned to ashes a fey 
days later when they discovered ; 
clause in the insurance policy whic 
read“. . . except by act of riot.” I 
meant that not one cent could be cl: 
lected. Not only was their inves. 
ment a total loss, but the $50,000 
mortgage stared them in the face. 

As though this were not enough, : 
rumor had spread through the cit 
that Mount Zion Church had bee 
deliberately burned because it was be. 
ing used by the Negroes as an arsenal 
in which they were storing guns and 
ammunition for a planned uprising 
Pastor R. A. Whitaker went to som 
of the city officials and demanded 
that they and a group of white min 
isters come to witness the task o 
clearing the ruins. A 24 hour watch 
was maintained until every shred of 
rumor was proven false. 

Dazed and shocked by the exper 
ence through which they had passed, 
the members had to make some dec 
sion concerning the future. White 
friends advised them to file bank 
ruptcy or simply dissolve the congre- 
gation and join other churches. 5y 
using either plan they would not be 
required to pay the mortgage. 

Pastor Whitaker called his people 
together again. The unanimous vote 
was not to file bankruptcy, but to pay 
the staggering debt somehow and by 
the help of the Lord build anothe 
church. 
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The entire congregation fell to 
work. There was no expression of 
bitterness, no desire for vengeance. 
They gave their evenings to the job, 
ind the scene of ruin was soon a 
ene of singing people busy with 
wheelbarrows, picks, shovels, hoes. 

When Charles Page, a wealthy 
Tulsan, heard of the decision of the 
people not only to pay their debt but 
to build a larger church, he offered 
to give them the necessary bricks. But 
shortly after he had made the offer, 
Mr. Page died and no written record 
of his generous offer could be found. 

Despite this and a hundred other 
discouragements, by the end of the 
year the new plans were ready for 
inspection. W. S. Latimer and his 
brother, both members of the church 
and both architects and graduates of 
Tuskegee, had drawn the plans. 

The new church was to be much 
larger and more expensive than the 
first, but it was what the people want- 
ed. Pastor Whitaker was often heard 
to say, “The Devil tore our church 
down; the Lord will help us build it 
bigger.” 

For five years the minister coura- 
geously led his people in the liquida- 
tion of their debt. This they had to 
do before they could ever dream of 
starting the new building. With the 
tatitic burden of responsibility, he 
soon broke under the strain and was 
forced to resign as pastor. To many 
in the church this was a greater loss 
than the fire, because he had been the 
one who inspired them from the be- 
ginning to plan to build. His resig- 
tion all but spelled total defeat to 
ihe struggling congregation. 
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Having assumed such a tremen- 
dous burden of debt, they often fell 
behind in payment of the interest. It 
became more and more difficult to 
find a minister who would consider 
becoming their pastor. Many dis- 
couraged members left the church, 
pews were vacant and only a faithful 
few continued to struggle with the 
heavy load. 

On August 22, 1937, the Rev. J. H. 
Dotson, a Mississippian by birth, ac- 
cepted the call to serve Mount Zion. 
Looking more like a football fullback 
than a preacher, he brought new hope 
and confidence to the people. He 
had accepted the call fully aware of 
the disintegrating membership and 
the mortgage that still burdened 
those who were left. ‘Somehow I 
just wanted to see if I could do it, 
with God's help,”’ he says. 

Pastor Dotson revealed his faith by 
making his first move one that put 
the church deeper into debt! He or- 
dered several hundred new metal 
chairs. Some said they would never 
be paid for because so few were at- 
tending the services in the basement 
sanctuary. But attendance increased 
until every chair in the church was 
occupied. In six months, 50 new 
members had been added and $3,000 
was raised. 

In 1942, after 21 years of soul- 
trying struggle, the mortgage was 
completely liquidated. It had been 
a long and difficult road, but God 
had led His people from the wilder- 
ness and chaos of that tragic day in 
1921 to the glorious hour in which 
they were able to say, “We are free 
of debt.” 
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Mr. Dotson reminded his people 
of the plans that had been drawn up 
six months after the fire, plans for a 
new and more beautiful church. 
Were they ready now to build it? In- 
deed, they were ready and eager. 

The financial plan which Mr. Dot- 
son had established when he came 
to the church was continued. Every 
member was expected to contribute to 
both the regular expenses of the 
church and to the building fund. 

A pay-as-you-go plan was adopted 
for the new building. Sometimes the 
contributions on Sunday would pay 
for material and labor for only two 
or three days of work. But if that 
was all it would do, then the work 
stopped until more money was re- 
ceived. 

Today, if you should stand at the 
corner of Elgin and Easton in North 
Tulsa, it would be difficult to imagine 
the gloom, the disappointment, the 
discouragement, and the frustration 
that now are forever in the past. You 


would see a magnificent new church 
building—still incomplete, but even 
in its unfinished state a monument tp 
faith, a memorial to the patience, 
honestry, forgiveness, tolerance and 
brotherly love of a noble band of 
Christians. 

No man can stand in the shadow 
of the Mount Zion Baptist Church 
and preach the doctrines of the race. 
baiter. No man can indict its mem 
bers with the epithets “‘shiftless,” 
“unreliable,” ‘‘dishonest,”” “‘venge. 
ful.”” The work of loving hands, 
the devocion and loyalty of devout 
Christians, towers above and over 
shadows the bitterness of the past 
Standing there, you somehow heat 
anew the words of One who walked 
one day in the midst of bigotry, in- 
tolerance and brutal persecution but 
who, in the face of it all, said: “I 
will build my church and not even 
the powers of darkness will ever be 
able to overcome it.” 


Copyright, Christian Herald (December, 1930) 


The Two-Headed Monsters 


IN TYLER, TEXAS, Ida Goldsmith was interrupted while writ 
ing a book review for the Courier-Times by her maid’s excited 
report, “Ma'am the Dodgers and the Braves finished their double 
header, and the Dodgers won BOTH HEADS!” 


Trade Winds, SRL 
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